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PREFACE 


THE title of this book is sufficient evidence that 
it is not written for those who are already engaged 
in the accountancy profession. To all such the 
contents of the following chapters are matters 
of common knowledge. But the average “man in 
the street ”’ understands little about how to enter 
the profession, and it is with a view to affording 
him knowledge on the point that this work has 
been added to the publishers’ series of ‘‘ Business 
Handbooks.” It is hoped that it may be especi- 
ally useful to fathers who are devoting anxious 
thought to the careers of their sons, and in those 
cases the chapter on “General Qualifications ”’ 
should be carefully studied. There are certain 
natural qualifications absolutely essential to the 
making of a successful accountant, and they are 
partially such as can be discerned at a com- 
paratively youthful age. To compel a lad to 
enter the accountancy profession, with a view 
to taking it up as a career when he has no special 
bent for the work is, if possible, more foolish 
than would be the case in any other walk of life. 
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But to those persons who possess the essential 
qualifications there are prospects of advancement 
and success such as are not to be found in any 


other profession. 
RICHARD A. WITTY. 
6 DowGarte HI, 


CANNON STREET, 
Lonpon, E.C.4 
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INTRODUCTION 


BEFORE proceeding to a consideration of “‘ How 
to Become a Qualified Accountant,”’ it is essential 
that we should arrive at a clear understanding 
of the designation ‘‘ Qualified Accountant,” and 
in order to do that we must divide the term, 
deciding first what is meant by an “ accountant,” 
and then considering separately the significance 
of the word “ qualified.” 

If one turns to a dictionary the only informa- 
tion vouchsafed is, as a rule, that an accountant 
is “‘ one skilled in accounts.” However accurate 
that may have been a hundred years ago it con- 
veys but a poor idea of the qualifications of a 
practising accountant of to-day. At first it 
does not sound sufficiently comprehensive, 
although in this connection it is interesting to 
note that, at a gathering of accountants in 
Edinburgh, Lord Rosebery remarked that to 
his mind the definition “ one skilled in accounts ”’ 
was too comprehensive, inasmuch as it would 
include a certain number of gentlemen who were 
doing penal servitude in various parts of the 
kingdom. Continuing, on the same occasion, 
his lordship said he thought an accountant 
would be better defined asa “financial conscience.” 
A different idea of an accountant was conveyed 
by an eminent judge in a celebrated case when 
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he stated from the bench that an accountant 
was a ‘‘ watch-dog rather than a detective.” 
Various attempts have been made to arrive at 
a concise definition, but the truth is that the 
duties and functions of an accountant to-day 
are so multifarious and so varied that it is practi- 
cally impossible to define the term in a single 
phrase. An accountant must, of course, be skilled 
in accounts, and at times he may have to act the 
part of a financial conscience. He is constantly 
fulfilling the duties of a watch-dog in the business 
backyards, and is also frequently expected by 
the commercial world, if not by the law, to possess 
the faculties of observation and deduction in 
a degree quite equal to that of any detective in 
the land. But in addition he must, before enter- 
ing into practice, be possessed of many other 
qualifications, both natural and acquired. He 
must have a complete knowledge of company 
law and practice, and the winding-up of bank- 
rupts’ estates and companies ; he should thoroughly 
understand finance; and he must have a very 
fair knowledge of various branches of the law. 
It follows logically that the designation 
“accountant” is capable of a wide interpreta- 
tion, and the law of the land does not afford 
much assistance in narrowing down the limits. 
“* Qualified,” ‘‘ Professional,” ‘‘ Practising,” and 
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‘“‘ Public ”’ accountants are referred to in various 
statutes, but the only attempt ever made to define 
the general term “accountant” in an Act of 
Parliament was in the Revenue Act of 1903, which 
stated that “the term accountant..... means 
a person who has been admitted as a member of 
an incorporated society of accountants.” 

On a consideration of the double term “ Quali- 
fied Accountant’”’ we again find difficulty, but 
this time we have a little more evidence as to 
the interpretation placed on the term by the 
Government, and by various officials in Govern- 
ment Departments. For example, the Joint 
Select Committee of Lords and Commons, which 
considered the question of Municipal Trading in 
1903, recommended in their Report that the 
accounts of all municipal and local authorities 
should be properly audited by “members of 
the Institute of Chartered Accountants in 
England and Wales, or of the Society of Account- 
ants and Auditors (Incorporated 1885).”” Similar 
phraseology has been used in various private 
Acts; in minutes of the Board of Education; and 
in rules and regulations of other Departments. 

The legal right of these two Societies to the 
respective terms used by their members was for 
some time rather doubtful. Two recent cases in 
the Law Courts, however, have now settled the 
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Accounting and Accountants.” * From this we 
learn that there were recently discovered about 
750 tablets recording the transactions of Marashu 
Sons, who flourished in the time of Artaxerxes I 
(464-424 B.c.) and Darius II (423-405 B.c.), the 
documents or tablets in this case being all dated. 

The Persians, Phoenicians and Carthaginians 
all had some system of reckoning and accounting. 
The Grecians had a highly developed and well 
organised system of government, and many of 
the officials must have been experts in their day 
in the art of accounting as then practised. 
Elaborate public accounts were kept, and these 
were subjected to scrutiny and audit somewhat in 
the same way as the accounts of government and 
municipal officials of the present day. There 
can be seen in the British Museum a marble slab 
containing an account of the disbursements of 
the Athenian State, 418 B.c. to 415 B.c., and a 
photograph of this slab appears in Richard 
Brown’s book already referred to. No great 
amount of detail is given in this statement of 
expenditure; but, presumably, it is rather in the 
nature of a summary. 

Coming to the Roman period, it is common 





* “A History of Accounting and Accountants.” 1905. 
Edited and partly written by Richard Brown,C.A. (T.C. & 
E. C. Jack, Edinburgh.) 
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knowledge that in many matters of government 
their methods and organisation were equal to those 
in existence at the beginning of the twentieth 
century. Public accounts were kept, and their 
merchants and bankers were not unacquainted 
with a system of book-keeping which resembles, 
in its main features, the “double entry,” which 
is commonly supposed to be the product of 
modern times. True, it was not carried out as 
elaborately as it is to-day; but accounts were 
kept in debit and credit form, being posted from 
a sort of waste-book, and were balanced at certain 
stated periods and agreed with the customers. 
Turning to the history of our own country, we 
find that the twelfth century A.D. marks the 
earliest form of accounting in Great Britain. 
The Domesday Book, with its elaborate records 
of taxable property, was probably the basis on 
which all subsequent records were compiled. 
The annual Pipe-Roll was a statement showing 
all the debts due to the Crown, and each sheriff 
had to attend at the Exchequer every half-year 
to account for the Revenue from his part of the 
country, as set out in the Pipe-Roll. The state- 
ments were rather in the form of narrative, and 
it is not until the end of the thirteenth century 
that we find any serious attempt to improve this 


method. 
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Accounts of the Corporation of the City 
of London, and of the old Livery Companies, 
date back to about the fourteenth century, and 
some of these are compiled in the form of Receipts 
and Payments, the balance being shown separ- 
ately and brought forward to the next account. 
It is interesting to note that during this period, 
say from the twelfth to the sixteenth century, 
great strides were made on the Continent—and 
especially in Italy—in the science of book-keeping. 
Books kept on a double entry principle are first 
noted about 1340 at Genoa; and books are still 
preserved which were kept in Venice by traders 
about this time. These were likewise kept on 
a double entry system. 

The year 1494 marks a distinct epoch, for in that 
year there was published the first treatise on 
book-keeping, the author being Luca Paciolo. The 
book deals primarily with Arithmetic, Geometry 
and Proportion; but a treatise is added on Book- 
keeping, with an apology for going beyond the 
proposed scope of the work. The system given 
in this book is that commonly known as “ The 
Method of Venice,” and practically summarises 
all that was known on the subject at that time. 
It contains some features which still exist in 
modern systems, and no doubt it met all the re- 
quirements of the merchant of those days. 
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Several works on book-keeping and accounts 
were published during the sixteenth century, 
both abroad and in England, and by the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century it may safely 
be assumed that the science was known to all the 
countries of commercial importance. 

After this time the improvements made in the 
style of book-keeping as adopted by traders 
are not very clearly reflected in the published 
treatises dealing with the subject. This is due 
in part, no doubt, to the fact that the majority 
of the works were written by schoolmasters. 
The results of their labours, as viewed in the 
light of actual practice, are not unlike some 
similar books of modern date, the works of learned 
pedants who have never written a figure inside 
the cover of a real ledger. 

It is not until the end of the eighteenth century 
that any further marked improvement, either 
in theory or practice, can be noted. In 1796 
there was published “ Jones’ English System of 
Book-keeping by Single or Double Entry,” 
the author being a Mr. E. T. Jones, an accountant 
in public practice. The book was largely adver- 
tised through the length and breadth of the land. 
It succeeded, at any rate, in arousing a new 
interest in the whole subject, although the 
System outlined by Jones suffered severe criticism 
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and an early death. It was in reality 
an anti-double-entry system; but the purpose 
it served was principally to draw attention to 
the absolute need of double entry in any complete 
system of book-keeping. From that time onward 
continual improvements have been made in 
book-keeping, and gradually there has been 
built up that complex science—for a science it 
assuredly is—which is still known by the same 
name as four hundred years ago, viz. :—“‘ Double 
Entry Book-keeping.” 

It follows, of course, that the continual improve- 
ments in the science of book-keeping necessitated 
a specialised study of all matters relating to 
accounting by men who were able to devote 
their whole time and attention to it; and thus 
we naturally find the evolution of the practising 
accountant interwoven with the history of ac- 
counting. The increased importance attached 
to a proper and complete system of book-keeping 
created a demand for men who should be experts 
in that particular branch of work; and early in 
the nineteenth century we find evidence that 
this demand was even then being satisfied, for 
lists of accountants appear in the directories 
as far back as 1812. 

It was not until the middle of the century, 
however, that there was anything like a serious 
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attempt to organise what had already come 
to be looked upon as an important profession. 
In 1854 a Royal Charter of Incorporation 
was granted to the Society of Accountants 
in Edinburgh, and that was the first date of 
consequence in the history of accountancy as 
a profession. As we have seen, accountants 
existed long before that date; but in looking back 
beyond the nineteenth century, it may probably 
be assumed that the man who understood any- 
thing at all about accounts and book-keeping 
was invariably described as an accountant or 
‘* accomptant.”’ 

The establishment of the Edinburgh Society 
was soon followed by the formation of similar 
societies in other parts of Scotland. In 1855 the 
Institute of Accountants in Glasgow was incorpo- 
rated, and thirteen years later another body was 
formed in Aberdeen. Various local societies 
of accountants sprang into existence in England, 
and in 1880 five of these amalgamated and became 
incorporated under a charter as “ The Institute 
of Chartered Accountants in England and Wales.” 

The constitution and policy of this Institute, 
however, did not at the time accord entirely 
with the views of many practising accountants, 
and the consequence was that in 1885 a meeting 
of unattached accountants from all parts of the 
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country was convened, and the “Society of 
Accountants and Auditors” duly established. 
In December of the same year this Society 
obtained incorporation from the Board of Trade 
under Section 23 of the Companies Act, 1867, 
The Society has since altered its title to ‘‘ The 
Society of Incorporated Accountants and Audi- 
tors.’ Thus were formed the two bodies of 
Chartered Accountants and Incorporated Account- 
ants which control the profession in England to- 
day, and which have undoubtedly had a very 
considerable effect on the policy adopted by other 
societies of accountants in every part of the 
British Dominions. 

In the year 1885 there was also estab- 
lished a body of Municipal Accountants, 
which now exists under the title of “‘ The Insti- 
tute of Municipal Treasurers and Accountants.” 
It was not until 1888 that the first body of 
accountants was formed in Ireland, whilst 
some years later there was established in 
Dublin a Society of Incorporated Accountants 
in Ireland, being a branch of the Society 
of Accountants and Auditors (Incorporated 
1885). We have already noted the establish- 
ment in Scotland of the three chartered bodies, 
and in addition there is now in existence there a 
further branch of the Incorporated Society, 
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under the title of ‘‘ The Scottish Institute of 
Accountants.” 

Other bodies of accountants and book-keepers 
have been formed from time to time, and some of 
these have split up into further various factions. 
The position is perhaps to be regretted, but his- 
tory is only repeating itself, for similar occurrences 
seem to have been incidental to the formation 
of the medical, legal and other professions in 
bygone days. The future of the accountancy 
profession and the possibility of legislative 
control are not matters requiring discussion 
here; but, having regard to the recognition of 
certain accountancy qualifications by Parliament, 
it seems only reasonable to hope that something 
may be done in the not distant future to put the 
profession on a statutory basis. Such a consum- 
mation is to be desired, in the interests both of 
the public and of the members of the profession. 
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THE VARIOUS ACCOUNTANCY ORGANISATIONS 
AND THEIR REGULATIONS AS TO MEMBERSHIP 


ENGLAND AND WALES.—Mention has already 
been made of the fact that the profession is con- 
trolled in England and Wales by the two recog- 
nised governing bodies, the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants in England and Wales (Secretary : 
Hon. G. Colville, Moorgate Place, London, E.C.2), 
and the Society of Incorporated Accountants and 
Auditors (Incorporated 1885) (Secretary: Mr. 
A. A. Garrett, 50 Gresham Street, London, E.C.2). 
According to the latest issued lists of members, 
the “‘ Chartered Accountants ’’ number 6,300, 
and the “Incorporated Accountants” 3,800. 
The Chartered Institute, under the terms of 
its Charter, is restricted in its operation to 
England and Wales; but the Society has no 
such limitations, and branches of Incorporated 
Accountants have been established in Scotland 
and Ireland, Melbourne, Sydney, Cape Town, 
Johannesburg and Canada. Full and detailed 
information with regard to the members, etc., 
of the two bodies is given in the respective 
20 
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Year Books which are published and which con- 
tain also full particulars of the rules and 
regulations.* 


Admusston of Women. 

Women are now admitted to the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants in England and Wales, 
and to the Society of Incorporated Accountants 
and Auditors, on exactly the same terms as 
men. Wherever words are used in this and 
subsequent chapters importing the masculine 
gender only, they must be construed as also 
including the feminine gender. 

With regard to the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants, the clauses of the Charter dealing 
with admission to membership are as follows :— 


Clause 5. The following persons shall be 
entitled to be admitted Associates of the 
Institute (namely) :— 

(1) Every person who obtains a certificate of 

his having passed the final examination 
provided for by this Our Charter and 


* “ List of Members, Charter and Bye-Laws of the Institute 
of Chartered Accountants in England and Wales,’”’ (Published 
by Gee & Co., Kirby Street, London, E.C.1. Price 2s.) 


“‘ Incorporated Accountants’ Year Book, comprising List 
of Members, Articles and Bye-Laws, Examination Papers, and 
Library Catalogue.”’ (Published by the Society of Incor- 

rated Accountants and Auditors at 50 Gresham Street, 

don, E.C.2. Price 3s.) 
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(2) Every person who has before the date 
of this Our Charter obtained a certificate 
of his having passed the final examination 
required by the rules of any of the five 
Societies aforesaid and . 


(3) Every person who for three years next 
before the date of this Our Charter and 
thence up to the time of his applying to 
be admitted an Associate has been con- 
tinuously in practice asa Public Accountant 
and 


(4) Every person who for five years next 
before the date of this Our Charter and 
thence up to the time of his applying to 
be admitted an Associate either (first) 
has during part of that time been in prac- 
tice as a Public Accountant and has during 
the residue of that time served as a Public 
Accountant’s Clerk or (secondly) has during 
the whole of that time served as a Public 
Accountant’s clerk. 


Clause 6. The following persons shall be 
entitled to be admitted Fellows of the Institute 
(namely) :— 

(1) Every person who having been in practice 
as a Public Accountant on the first day 
of January one thousand eight hundred 
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and seventy-nine and thence up to the 
time of his applying to be admitted a 
Fellow has at the time of his so applying 
been continuously in practice as a Public 
Accountant for five years and 

(2) Every person who being an Associate 
of the Institute has for five years next 
before the time of his applying to. be 
admitted a Fellow been continuously in 
practice as a Public Accountant. 

Clause 12 states that every candidate must 
serve formal articles of clerkship before he can 
present himself for the Final Examination :— 

12. A person shall not be allowed to present 
himself for the final examination under this Our 
Charter unless he has served for five years at the 
least as a Public Accountant’s Clerk or if he shall 
have graduated in any of the Universities of our 
United Kingdom for the time being then unless 
he has served for three years at the least as a 
Public Accountant’s Clerk: And in the case 
of all examinations held after the expiration of 
five years or in the case of graduates as afore- 
said three years from the time when the first 
bye-laws made under this Our Charter come 
into operation service shall mean service — 
under articles to a Member or Members of 
the Institute. 
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Clause 14 allows for dispensation in certain 
cases with literal compliance with Charter :— 

14. The Council by the votes of three-fourths 
of such Members of the Council as are present 
and voting at a meeting of the Council specially 
convened with notice of this object may if they 
so think fit— 

(1) In the cases and circumstances provided 
for by bye-laws of the Institute elect as 
a Fellow of the Institute any candidate 
for admission as a Fellow or elect as an 
Associate of the Institute any candidate 
for admission as a Fellow or Associate 
although any such candidate may not 
have complied with the provisions of this 
Our Charter applicable in his case or 


(2) Allow any person to present himself for 
examination notwithstanding any infor- 
mality in respect of his Articles of 
Clerkship or 


(3) Allow any person to present himself for 
final examination within the last three 
months of his service. 


Beyond this, however, power is given to the 
Council of the Institute to make bye-laws regulat- 
ing the terms and conditions for and the mode 
of admission of Associates and the election of 
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Fellows of the Institute. Under those powers 
bye-laws have been passed fixing the minimum 
age for admission at 21 years, and also making 
provision under special circumstances for ad- 
mission without serving under articles. These 
latter regulations are dealt with in the chapter 
on “How to Qualify Without Serving under 
Articles.” (See page 80.) 
Summarised briefly, a candidate has first 
to pass or obtain exemption from the Prelimin- 
ary Examination; then enter into articles for a 
period of five years (or three if a Graduate); pass 
the Intermediate Examination at the expiration 
of two-and-a-half years, and the final at the end 
of the term of the Articles. (Special bye-laws 
have been passed giving power to the Council 
to modify these requirements in the case of 
candidates who served in His Majesty’s Forces 
during war.) Provided he has attained the age 
of 21 years he is then eligible for admission to 
membership as an Associate. After being in 
public practice for five years he may apply for 
promotion to Fellowship. The various fees are 
as follows :—Preliminary, Intermediate and Final 
Examinations, {2 2s. Od. each; admission to 
Fellowship direct, £21 0s. Od.; admission to 
Associateship, £10 10s. Od. ; annual subscription 
as Associate :—{2 2s. Od., if in practice in the 
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Metropolis ; otherwise, {1 Is. Od. On promo- 
tion to Fellowship the further entrance fee is 
£10 10s. Od., and the annual subscription is then 
£5 5s. Od., if in practice in the Metropolis ; 
£3 3s. Od. if in practice outside the Metropolis. 

The regulations of the Incorporated Account- 
ants’ Society are on similar lines; but they are 
rather more elastic, and give the Council a wider 
discretion in admitting men who have had 
practical training in the profession. Articles 
5 and 6 of the Articles of Association deal with 
the qualifications for membership and are as 
follows :— 

Art. 5. No person (except as provided by 
these presents) shall be eligible for admission 
as a Fellow of the Society unless he is a British 
subject and has shown to the satisfaction of 
the Council that he has been continuously in 
practice as a public accountant in the United 
Kingdom or India, or any British Dominion, 
Commonwealth, State, Colony or Dependency, 
or has occupied a professional position, which in 
the opinion of the Council is equivalent thereto, 
for not less than three years immediately prior 
to the date of his application and has passed 
such an examination or examinations as the 
Council may from time to time by bye-law 
determine. Provided that the Council may in 
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its discretion modify such qualification in the 

case of any person who during the war which 

commenced in August, 1914, has served in the 

British Navy, Army or Air Force. 

Art. 6. No person (except as provided by 
these presents) shall be eligible for admission as 
an Associate of the Society who is not at the 
date of his application a British subject and a 
public accountant, or a principal clerk to a 
public accountant, or an accountant in the 
service of the Government of the United 
Kingdom, or of the Government of India, or 
of any British Dominion, Commonwealth, 
State, Colony or Dependency, or of a corpora- 
tion or public body, and who has not passed 
such an examination or examinations as the 
Council may from time to time by bye-law 
determine. 

The qualification for admission direct to 
Fellowship is of no immediate interest to those 
about to enter the profession, and it is therefore 
unnecessary to do more than quote the text of 
the article as above. 

Article 6, it will be observed, deals with the 
admission to Associateship; and here it should 
be mentioned that in both the English bodies 
Associates are full members, the Fellowship 
degree being simply a mark of seniority conferred 
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on members when they have been in public 
practice a certain number of years and have 
attained a good standing and reputation in the 
profession. Transposing the official negative form 
of words into the affirmative, we see that Article 
6 states that in order to become an Associate 
a candidate must be a practising accountant, 
an accountant’s clerk, or an official accountant 
to a corporation or company, and must pass 
such examination or examinations as may be 
enforced under the terms of the bye-laws or 
otherwise. The bye-laws are regulations 
which are passed by the Council under general 
powers conferred by the members. Under the 
terms of Article 8 the Council are empowered to 
make service under Articles of Clerkship a condi- 
tion precedent to the Intermediate Examination. 
This discretionary power has been exercised by 
the Council, and Articles of Clerkship are now 
compulsory in the case of all candidates newly 
entering the profession. The exceptions are 
dealt with in a separate chapter. (See page 74.) 

Summarising these articles and bye-laws in 
the same way as we have already done those of 
the Institute, we see that in the case of a candidate 
who has had no training in the accountancy 
profession he must first pass the Preliminary 
Examination or obtain exemption therefrom. 
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He must then enter into Articles with an Incor- 
porated Accountant for a period of five years 
(three years if a Graduate). After serving two 
years he may present himself for the Intermediate 
Examination, and during the last year of the 
Articles for the Final. Here, again, special 
regulations have been passed giving power to the 
Council to modify these requirements in_ the 
case of candidates who served in His Majesty’s 
Forces during the war of 1914-19. On success- 
fully passing the Final Examination, he becomes 
eligible for admission to Associateship, provided 
he has completed the term of his Articles to the 
satisfaction of his employer and has attained the 
age of 21 years. Fellowship is granted to candi- 
dates who, having passed the Final Examination, 
have been engaged entirely in public practice for 
three years. 

The fees are as follows: Examinations— 
Preliminary, {1 11s. 6d.; Intermediate, £2 2s. ; 
Final, {2 12s. 6d. Entrance fee as Fellow: 
£10 10s., or if admitted after 3lst December, 
1924, the sum of £15 15s. Entrance fee as 
Associate: {5 5s. Fee payable on promotion 
to Fellowship: £5 5s. Annual Subscriptions : 
Fellows, {4 4s. if in practice in London; £3 3s. 
if in practice in the Provinces in England and 
Wales; {2 2s. if in practice in Ireland or 
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Scotland, or if resident in the United Kingdom, 
but not in practice; and {1 Is. if in practice or 
resident abroad. Associates, £2 2s. if in practice 
in London; {£1 11s. 6d. if in practice in the 
Provinces in England and Wales; {1 Is. if in 
practice in Ireland or Scotland, or if resident in 
the United Kingdom, but not in practice; and 
10s. 6d. if in practice or resident abroad. 

With regard to the Institute of Municipal 
Treasurers and Accountants, membership of this 
Institute is entirely confined to persons engaged 
in the Finance Departments of Municipalities or 
kindred authorities. The examinations, too, are 
open only to candidates occupying these positions. 
The membership qualification is consequently 
not intended to be used for the purposes of public 
practice, although it 1s well known and recognised 
in municipal accountancy circles. 

SCOTLAND.—In Scotland there are three dis- 
tinct bodies of Accountants in possession of 
Royal Charters, and also a branch of Incorporated 
Accountants. The three chartered bodies are 
the Society of Accountants in Edinburgh (Mr. 
L. B. Bell, Secretary) ; the Institute of Account- 
ants and Actuaries in Glasgow (Mr. D. Norman 
Sloan, Secretary) ; and the Society of Account- 
ants in Aberdeen. The only possible method of 
obtaining admission to any of these bodies is by 
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passing the prescribed examinations and serving a 
term of apprenticeship, as set out fully in the 
chapter dealing with examinations, subject to 
certain modifications in the case of candidates 
who served in His Majesty’s Forces during the war 
of 1914-19. For the purposes of examinations, 
the three bodies work together through a General 
Examining Board. The Entrance Fees are con- 
siderably higher than in England. In the Edin- 
burgh Society the admission fee is £105, and 
each member has to pay an annual contribution 
of {5 5s. to the Endowment and Annuity Fund. 
The fees of the Glasgow Institute are: Entrance 
Fees £52 10s., with an annual subscription of 
£1 1s. The dues of admission to the Aberdeen 
Society are the same. In the case of the latter 
Society, however, a minimum annual contribu- 
tion of £3 is also required to the Widows’ Fund. 

The regulations relating to membership of 
the Scottish Branch of Incorporated Account- 
ants are identical with those of the English section. 

IRELAND.—In Ireland the accountancy pro- 
fession is controlled by the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants in Ireland (Hon. Secretary, G. 
Brock, 39 Fleet Street, Dublin), and the Society 
of Incorporated Accountants in Ireland (Hon. 
Secretary, A. H. Walkey, Star Life Buildings, 
College Green, Dublin). The regulations of the 
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Irish Institute are in the main similar to those 
of the other chartered bodies in Scotland and 
England. Membership is practically confined to 
candidates who serve under Articles and pass 
the necessary examinations. The normal term 
of Articles is five years, but this can be reduced 
by the Council in the case of graduates of any 
University in the United Kingdom, who are only 
required to serve three years, and under certain 
conditions the Council are also empowered to 
vary the length of Articles and the conditions 
attaching to same in the case of a candidate for 
membership who served in His Majesty’s Forces 
during the war of 1914-19. In the latter case, 
the period of service may be reduced to not less 
than three years, or if the candidate has graduated 
in any University in the United Kingdom, it may 
be reduced to not less than two years. The Irish 
Branch of Incorporated Accountants, whilst 
possessing its own rules for local purposes, is 
governed, so far as membership is concerned, by 
the Articles and bye-laws of the parent Society 
in England, full particulars of which have already 
been given. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE EXAMINATIONS AND ARTICLES OF 
CLERKSHIP 


ENGLAND AND WALES.—The Examinations of 
the Chartered Institute and of the Incorporated 
Society are somewhat similar in scope. 


The Preluminary Examination 


As its name implies, this examination has to 
be undertaken before the candidate commences 
his practical training. It is purely a test of 
general knowledge on educational subjects. 

For the Institute of Chartered Accountants the 
subjects are as follows :— 

1. Dictation and Composition. 

2. Arithmetic. 

3. Algebra and Geometry. 

4. Geography. 

5S. History. 

And two of the following epeonal subjects, to be 

selected by the candidate, one of which at least 

must be a language: (1) Latin; (2) Greek; 

(3) French; (4) German; (5) Italian; (6) 
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Spanish; (7) Advanced Mathematics; (8) 
Physics; (9) Chemistry; (10) Geology; and 
(11) Stenography. 

For the Society of Incorporated Accountants 
the subjects are as follows :-— 

ENGLISH, ETC. One Paper on General Know- 
ledge, including the main outlines of Modern 
English History from Tudor period to the present 
time, and General Geography. One Paper on 
English, including: (a) An Essay; (0) General 
Questions testing knowledge and command of 
English and English Literature. 

ONE FOREIGN LANGUAGE, comprising : One 
Paper on French, German, or Latin (to be selected 
by the candidate), including (2) Grammar; (8) 
Unseen Translation into English; (c) Easy 
Translation from English. 

MATHEMATICS, comprising: One Paper on 
Arithmetic. One Paper on Algebra and Geometry, 
including (a) Algebra as far as Quadratic Equa- 
tions and Graphs; (b) Elementary Geometry : 
rectilineal figures, areas, and circles, such as is 
covered by Hall & Stevens’ School Geometry, 
Parts I to IV, or any similar text-book. 

The youth who sits for this examination 
immediately on leaving school should not find 
any very great difficulty in securing a pass; but 
to those who enter the accountancy profession 
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later in life it becomes a more formidable task. 
A course of study under one of the recognised 
coaches is advisable, and the length of such course 
must of necessity vary according to the extent 
of the particular candidate’s knowledge when he 
commences. As a general rule, it should not be 
necessary to take more than a six months’ 
course; but this also will depend on the 
amount of time he is able to devote to his 
studies. 


Exemption from Preliminary 
Examination 


As has already been pointed out, this examina- 
tion is purely a test of general scholastic education, 
and this being so, the examination committees 
have made certain regulations under which a 
candidate can obtain formal exemption upon 
the production of evidence that he has passed 
some equivalent examination. 

The bye-law of the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants dealing with exemption from the 
Preliminary Examination is as follows :— 

Bye-Law 74: Every person desirous of becom- 
ing an Articled Clerk shall, before he be articled, 
pass a Preliminary Examination to test his 
general education; save that the following 
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persons shall be entitled to exemption from such 
examination :— 

1. Graduates of any University in the United 
Kingdom, or of a University in the British 
Empire approved by the Council. 

2. Any person who has passed the Responsions 
Examination or the Moderations Examination of 
the University of Oxford ; the Previous Examina- 
tion, or the General Examination of the University 
of Cambridge; the Examinations held by the 
Civil Service Commissioners for First-Class Clerk- 
ships in the Home Civil Service or for the India 
Civil Service ; or the Examinations for admission 
to the Royal Military College at Sandhurst or the 
Royal Military Academy at Woolwich. 

3. Any person who has passed the Matriculation 
Examination of the Universities of London, 
Durham or Wales, or of the Joint Matriculation 
Board of the Universities of Manchester, Liver- 
pool, Leeds, Sheffield, and Birmingham, provided 
that it is shown that the person who has passed 
the examination has satisfied the examiners in 
the subject Mathematics. 

4. Any person holding a certificate issued by 
the following Universities or University Examin- 
ing Bodies, provided the standard attained is 
shown by the Certificate to be that of “ Pass 
with Credit’ in one and the same examination 
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in at least five subjects, one of which shall be 
‘‘ Mathematics ”’ :— 

(a) The School Certificate Examination of the 
Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examina- 
tion Board. 

(6) The School Certificate Examination of the 
Oxford Local Examinations. 

(c) The School Certificate Examinations of the 
Cambridge Local Examinations. 

(@) The School Certificate Examination of the 
University of Bristol. 

(e) The first School Certificate Examination of 
the University of Durham. 

(f) The General School Examination of the 
University of London. 

(g) The School Certificate Examination of the 
Joint Matriculation Board of the Univer- 
sities of Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, 
Sheffield, and Birmingham. 

(kh) The School Certificate Examination of the 
Central Welsh Board for Intermediate 
Education. 

Any person upon satisfying the Council that 
he has graduated in any of the above Univer- 
sities or passed any of the above examinations 
in accordance with the above conditions, shall be 
entitled to receive a certificate to the effect that 
he is exempt from passing the Preliminary 
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Examination of the Institute, upon payment of 
such fee, not exceeding one guinea, as the Council 
shall from time to time determine. 

The Council may, by a resolution passed at a 
meeting specially convened for that purpose, 
with notice of the object, at which meeting there 
shall be present not less than twelve of the 
Members of the Council, and for which resolution 
not less than three-fourths of those present, and 
voting, shall vote, resolve— 

(a) That any one or more of the Examinations 
mentioned in this Bye-Law shall no 
longer entitle to exemption from the 
Preliminary Examination ; or 

(6) That, subject to such conditions as the 
Council may determine, any other exam- 
inations besides those set forth in this 
Bye-Law shall entitle to exemption from 
the Preliminary Examination. 

The Council may, by a resolution passed at a 
meeting specially convened, with notice of the 
object, at which meeting there shall be present 
not less than twenty-four of the Members of the 
Council, and for which resolution not less than 
three-fourths of those present and voting shall 
vote, resolve that any person not being under 
thirty-five years of age, who at the date of 
his application shall have been for ten years 
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continuously in service as a clerk to a Chartered 
Accountant, shall be exempted from the 
Preliminary Examination. 

The regulations of the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants state that, to obtain exemption 
from the Preliminary Examination, a candi- 
date must make application in the prescribed 
form, and upon the production of any of the 
following Certificates :— 

1. Matriculation Examinations of approved 
Universities in England and Wales, Scotland, 
Ireland, and the British Dominions respectively. 

2. Responsions Examinations at Oxford. 

3. Previous Examination at Cambridge. 

4. Army Qualifying Examination. 

5. University of St. Andrews, three branches 
of Preliminary Examination. 

6. Higher School Certificates of the Oxford 
and Cambridge Joint Board; of the Oxford 
and the Cambridge Local Examinations; of 
Bnistol, Durham, and London Universities, and 
the Northern Universities Joint Matriculation 
Board. 

7. School Certificates of the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Joint Board ; of the Oxford Local Delegacy 
and of the Cambridge Local Syndicate; the 
School Certificates of London, Bristol, and 
Durham Universities; of the Northern Joint 
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Matriculation Board and of the Central Welsh 
Board. 

8. Any other Examination hereafter to be 
approved by the Council of the Society. 

The following Certificates are also accepted in 
lieu of the Preliminary Examination, if they com- 
prise Arithmetic, Mathematics, English, one 
language, and one other subject :— 

9. Oxford Junior Local Examination 
(Honours). 

10. Cambridge Junior Local Examination 
(Honours). 

11. Leaving Certificate Examination of the 
Scottish Education Department. 

12. Irish Intermediate Examination (Middle 
Grade). 

13. College of Preceptors, Senior Certificate 
(formerly First-class Certificate). 


Articles of Clerkship 


Having duly passed the Preliminary Examina- 
tion or obtained exemption therefrom, and 
provided he has attained the age of 16 years, the 
candidate must proceed in the ordinary course 
to enter into articles of clerkship with a practising 
accountant for a term of five years. (The 
manner of qualifying without articles is dealt 
with in a separate chapter.) If he wish to become 
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a chartered accountant, his articles must be 
served with a member of the Institute ; and if it 
be his ambition to become an Incorporated 
Accountant, then he must bind himself to a 
member of the Society of Incorporated Account- 
ants and Auditors. The term of five years is 
reduced in the case of University Graduates, 
who need serve under indentures for three years 
only. In the ordinary way, solicitors would 
charge two or three guineas for drawing up 
a form of indenture; but, for the convenience 
of candidates, special forms have been drafted 
by the Institute and the Society, and copies 
of these are supplied without charge to mem- 
bers when they are about to take articled 
clerks. 

By kind permission of the Council of the 
Society of Incorporated Accountants and 
Auditors, an exact copy of the Society's 
form of articles is here given. The form 
issued by the Chartered Accountants is very 
similar :— 

ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT made the 
day of One 
thousand nine hundred and BETWEEN 


of hereinafter 
called the candidate of the first part, 
of hereinafter 
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called the Surety of the second part and 

a of the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants and Auditors hereinafter called the 
Employer of the third part WHEREAS the said 
Candidate is desirous of becoming a member of the 
said Society of Incorporated Accountants and 
Auditors and he (and his satd surety) has in con- 
formity with the Bye Law of the said Soctety in that 
behalf entered into and deposited with the Secretary 
of the satd Soctety before the execution hereof an 
engagement to observe the rules and regulations 
of the said Soctety for the time being in force AND 
whereas the satd Candidate has applied to the said 
Employer to accept him as an articled clerk which 
the said Employer has agreed to do in manner 
hereinafter appearing Now these Presents 
WITNESS that in pursuance of the said agreement 
the said Candidate of his own free will Doth 
hereby place and bind himself Clerk to the satd 
Employer to serve him from the day of the date 
hereof during the term of Five years. AND doth 
hereby covenant with the said Employer that he 
the satd Candidate wll dtligently and faithfully 
serve him the said Employer as his Clerk in the 
practice or profession of an Accountant and 
Audstor from the day of the date hereof during the 
said term of Five years. And wll not at any time 
during the satd term destroy injure cancel wasie 
embezzle spend or make away with any of the 
books papers documents montes stamps 
chattels or other property of the said Employer or 
hss Partner or Partners or any of hts or thesr 
clients or Employers or allow any of the same to 
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be so treated sf he can with reasonable care or 
exeriston prevent tt. And further that he the said 
Candtdate will at all times keep the secrets of the 
satd Employer and ns Pariner or Partners and 
of his and their Clients and Employers. And 
will readtly and cheerfully obey and execute hes 
or their lawful and reasonable commands. And 
will not absent himself from the service of the 
said Employer at any time during the said term 
without his consent or that of his Partner or 
Partners first obtained. And generally will at 
all times during the said term conduct himself with 
all due diligence honesty and propriety and truly 
and honestly serve him the satd Employer. And 
that in case he the satd Candidate shall act contrary 
to the foregoing Covenants or sf the said Employer 
or his Estate or his Partner or Partners shall 
suffer any loss or damage by the neglect misbeha- 
viour or improper conduct of him the said Candt- 
date he the said Candidate will make good such 
loss or damage or fully indemnify the party 
tnjured AND the said Surety doth hereby 
covenant with the said Employer that the satd 
Candtdate shall and will truly honestly and 
diligently serve the said Employer at all times 
during the said term as above spectfied and 
generally as a fatthful clerk ought to do tm all 
things whatsoever IN consideration whereof and 
of by or on behalf of 
the said Candidate to the said Employer patd 
upon the execution of these Presents (the recevpt 
whereo} the said Employer doth hereby acknowledge) 

He the said Employer doth hereby covenant 
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with the satd Candidate that he the said Employer 
will accept the said Candidate as lus Clerk for 
the term aforesaid And will by the best ways and 
means tn his power and to the utmost of his skill 
and knowledge tnstruct or cause to be instructed 
the satd Candidate in the practice or profession 
of an Accountant and Auditor as the same now 
is or shall at any time hereafter during the satd 
term be carried on or practised by him the satd 
Employer. 

And also will at the exptration of the satd term 
use his Lest means and endeavours at the request 
cost and charges of the said Candidate (and the 
said Surety or either of them) to cause and procure 
him the said Candidate to be elected an Associate 
of the said Soctety pursuant to the Rules thereof 
for the time being provided that he the said Can- 
didate shall have well and faithfully served his 
said intended clerkship PROVIDED ALWAYS and 
the said Employer doth hereby covenant with the 
said Candtdate that in case he the said Employer 
Shall die during the said term or cease to be a 
member of the Society then he or his heirs executors 
or administrators shall without any further 
expense to the said Candtdate etther make the 
necessary arrangements for the completion by the 
said Candidate of the restdue of the satd term as 
Artscled Clerk to some other Fellow or Assoctate 
of the satd Soctety or return to the satd Candsdate 
a proporitonate part of the premium hereinbefore 
mentioned. In case any difference shall arise 
out of or tn connection with these Presents the 
question shall be referred to the President for the 
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time being of the said Society whose decision shall 
be final. 


In WITNESS whereof the said parties have 
hereunto set they hands and seals the day and 
year first above written. 


Signed Sealed and Delivered by 
the above named 
i 0 
| 


Note. These Articles must be lodged with the 
Secretary of the Society within one month from the 
date of execution pursuant to Bye Laws. 


If the candidate is under 21 years of age he 
must have a surety, who signs the deed with the 
clerk and the principal. Where there is no 
surety the clauses relating to same are deleted. 

The deed must be executed by each of the 
parties in the presence of a witness, whose address 
and occupation must be added after his signa- 
ture. The question of premium is dealt with 
below, but where there is no premium (e.g. where 
a son is being articled to his own father) then a 
nominal amount, say five shillings, is inserted 
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in the blank space left in the clause commencing 
“In consideration whereof—.” Having been 
duly completed the deed must be stamped with 
a 2s. 6d. impressed stamp within fourteen days 
of execution and must then be forwarded to 
headquarters for registration. 

The Premium.—The premium payable by way 
of consideration naturally varies according to 
the status and reputation of the office which the 
clerk intends to enter. No hard and fast rule is 
observed ; no definite limits can be laid down, 
for no scale exists. The question is entirely one 
for mutual arrangement between the clerk and 
the principal. Speaking in general terms, it 
may be said that the sum ranges from 100 guineas 
to 500 guineas; whilst in some of the largest 
offices more may be asked and _ obtained. 
On the other hand, there may be set against 
this the question of salary, which is frequently 
dependent on the amount of premium. As a 
rule no salary, in the ordinary sense of the 
word, is paid to an articled clerk; but sometimes 
the premium or a part of it is returned by monthly 
or quarterly payments during the period of the 
articles, and these are designated “salary.” 
Thus a clerk who pays a premium of say 200 
guineas will perhaps receive 100 guineas by way 
of salary during the five years, in quarterly sums 
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of five guineas. Occasionally, where a clerk 
has proved himself to be exceptionally competent 
and useful in an office, but is unable to afford a 
large premium, his principal will give him his 
articles in order that he may sit for his examina- 
tions and thus become qualified within the five 
years. A small salary may also be paid, but this 
arrangement is not often adopted. 

One word of warning perhaps might be uttered 
as to advertisements for articled clerks. Where 
it is intended to communicate with the advertiser, 
enquiries should be made of the secretary as to 
the status of the firm or person advertising, 
and every possible precaution taken to see that 
the clerk is entering an office where he will be 
likely to receive the training and education which 
he is seeking. It must not be inferred that 
reflections are made on advertisers as a body; 
but there is, unfortunately, no doubt that this 
class of advertisement is sometimes inserted by 
agents who are interested only in the amount of 
premium to pass and the share of the same which 
is eventually to find its way into their own pockets. 
There is no need to run any risk of this sort, as 
reliable lists of firms open to receive articled clerks 
can usually be seen at the offices of the Society 
and the Institute. 

Having duly passed or obtained exemption 
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from the Preliminary Examination and entered 
into articles of Clerkship, the candidate is fairly 
embarked on his career. From the very outset, 
he will do well to remember that five years is 
none too long a period in which to acquire all 
the practical and theoretical knowledge of which 
he will find it necessary to be in possession when 
he eventually sits for his Final Examination. He 
should, from the first day, apply his whole mind 
to the work which he has to undertake.  I[ni- 
tiative and concentration are said to be the two 
chief essentials of success in modern business 
life. Both these qualities can be cultivated ; but 
only by the man himself. He cannot be coached 
in these. Naturally, the junior clerk will not be 
put on to important work immediately he enters 
an office. That is to say, the work which will 
be given to him may not be of the first importance 
in the eyes of the principal; but by the clerk him- 
self every duty should be undertaken with a 
determination to do it as thoroughly and as well 
as possible. The addressing of an envelope, 
the copying of a letter, the casting of a column 
of figures, or the calling over of a few postings 
may easily create either a good or a bad impres- 
sion in the mind of the principal, according as 
it is done well or otherwise; and this may affect 
the entire position of ¢he clerk in the office. 
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After being in the office sufficiently long to 
enable him to acquire a good knowledge of 
general routine work, the articled clerk is usually 
engaged on double work in conjunction with 
either a senior clerk or a principal. His 
opportunities for learning will be exactly what 
he himself likes to make them. A good propor- 
tion of his time will be spent on checking and 
calling over postings. This work may at times 
become “‘somniferous ”’ and is frequently spoken 
of by accountants’ clerks as “donkey work.” 
But it is the ground work; the foundation which 
is absolutely necessary; and the clerk who keeps 
his eyes open and his wits about him will find 
it quite possible to get a thorough grasp of 
the methods of book-keeping in the particular 
business he may be engaged on at the time. Too 
often accountants’ clerks take little or no interest 
in this work, and gradually develop into “ ticking 
automatons.” Probably it was after coming 
into contact with such a man that a certain 
American gentleman remarked that accountants 
were persons ‘‘ who did ticking and other unneces- 
sary work.” It was a libel on the profession as 
a whole, but it might apply in a few cases. 

Let the young man who desires to rise in his 
profession remember then that no part of his 
duties must ever be undertaken automatically. 
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The habits he acquires during the early part 
of his apprenticeship will remain with him pro- 
bably for all time, and it therefore behoves him 
to cultivate those qualities which are so essential 
to success. A fuller description of the work 
of an accountant’s office is given in another 
chapter. 

Relationship with Principal—Before passing 
on to a detailed consideration of the Intermediate 
Examination, it may not be out of place here to 
impress on the minds of young clerks the import- 
ance of a point, which, whilst it may be outside 
the scope of their ordinary professional work, 
may yet be pregnant with great possibilities so 
far as their subsequent careers are concerned. 
We refer to the relationship between the clerk and 
his principal. The clerk who deliberately sets 
himself the task of winning the trust and confi- 
dence of his principal will never have occasion 
to regret it. During his stay in the office his 
path will be the easier if he knows that his princi- 
pal places implicit trust in him and in his work , 
and if at a later period he leaves the office and 
launches out for himself, the recollection of the 
early days will indeed be pleasant, and will be 
very helpful to him when he in turn becomes 
a principal with clerks working for him. 

The question will'probably be asked, ‘‘ Which is 
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the best way to win that confidence ?”” The answer 
is not easy to give; there is no golden rule. 
Principals vary in character and temperament 
quite as much as clerks; but it is very exceptional 
to find a man at the head of a large office who is 
not appreciative of a clerk’s efforts in this direc- 
tion. In addition to working well, the clerk who 
would attain this end must be perfectly honest 
to his principals and to himself—honest, that 
is to say, in regard to time as well as money. 
The clerk who takes advantage of a principal’s 
absence, is not going the right way to work; but 
the one who is even more punctilious when his 
principal is away than when he is there, is on the 
right road. If, further, he utilises every oppor- 
tunity that presents itself to save his principal 
trouble and worry by anticipating his wishes 
and carrying out his instructions invariably at 
the first bidding, then he may be certain of success. 
The means will not always be the same; but the 
result will, in every case, repay the clerk. Not 
perhaps in coin of the realm; but in the possession 
of the principal’s confidence when he _ has 
thoroughly won it, which may be of infinitely 
greater value. 
The Intermediate Examination 

During the third year of his articles the clerk 

has to face his Intermediate Examination. This 
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is the first technical examination, inasmuch as 
the Preliminary only touches’ educational 
subjects. 

The Institute’s Intermediate Examination 
embraces the following subjects :— 

(1) General Commercial Knowledge, including 
the principles and uses of Book-keeping. 

(2) Book-keeping and Accounts, with special 
reference to the Accounts of Limited Companies. 

(3) Book-keeping and Accounts, including the 
Accounts of Partners and Executors. 

(4) Auditing. 

The Society’s syllabus for the Intermediate 
includes :— 

(1) Book-keeping and Accounts (including 

Partnership and Executorship Accounts). 

(2) General Commercial Knowledge. 

(3) Costs Accounts. 

(4) Commercial Law, the Powers and Duties 
of Liquidators, Trustees, Executors, and 
Receivers. 

The question of coaching has to be settled 
some time before the candidate becomes eligible 
to sit. The clerk will have been wise if, during 
the first two years, he has been reading steadily 
with a view to this examination, and it will then 
depend entirely on the amount of knowledge 
he has acquired as to what time he must now 
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devote to close study. The questions set are 
essentially practical, perhaps more so than in 
other examinations; but, having regard to the 
wide scope of the papers and the inclusion of 
the legal subjects, it is absolutely necessary to 
take up a strict course of reading. It is true 
that many clerks sit for this examination with- 
out undergoing a full course of coaching; but 
there is little doubt that they labour at some 
disadvantage. _ 

Advertisements of the different coaches 
will be found in the two professional papers,™ 
and the clerk should put himself into communi- 
cation with several of these, and then decide for 
himself as to the particular coach he will study 
under. He will usually be able to ascertain from 
his senior colleagues the reputation and standing 
of the respective coaches. The fees forasix months’ 
course in both the legal and accountancy branches 
of the examination range from about ten to 
thirty guineas, the cost of books being additional. 

The chief advantage of undertaking such 
a course lies in the fact that the candidate 
is more or less compelled to adhere to a strict 


eed 
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* “The Accountant,” published weekly by Messrs, Gee 
& Co., Kirby Street, London, E.C.1. 

“The Incorporated Accountants’ Journal,’ published 
monthly by the Society of Incorporated Accountants and 
Auditors, 50 Gresham Street, London, E.C.2. 
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programme of study ; he is taught by men who 
understand just what knowledge is required by 
examination candidates, men, too, who know how 
best toimpart that knowledge. Moreover, he will 
not be so likely to give way to the temptation 
to drop the “grind” just when the fancy takes 
him ; and further, the friendly rivalry amongst the 
members of the coaching class will in itself be an 
additional incentive to work. 

On the other hand, the man who is able to 
apply himself seriously and diligently to a course 
of study will find no insuperable difficulties in 
covering the necessary ground without coaching. 
He will, however, find it imperative to be 
very strict with himself, and continually to 
remember that his chief incentives are his own 
good intentions and resolutions. Not less than 
six months before sitting (or better still, twelve 
months) he should draft out a programme, allot- 
ting so much time to the study of each subject, 
allowing at least the last month for a full revision, 
and to this programme he must firmly resolve 
to adhere. It sounds very simple; but, as in the 
case of many other precepts, difficulties arise 
when the practical test is reached. Clerks are 
frequently called upon to go away to the country 
on an audit for several days together, and even 
for two or three weeks, and in other ways the 
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continuity of study may be broken. But this 
must be allowed for, as far as possible. 

The great point is that the clerk must treat the 
whole matter as a serious one. He must strain 
every nerve to pass the examination with credit 
to himself and his principals. If he enters into 
the zest of the thing, he will make up his mind 
to pass at least as well as, 1f not better than, 
his friends who are being coached at the expense 
of their fathers or guardians. Needless to say, 
that resolve will not be communicated to the 
world in general, at any rate until it has been 
accomplished ; but if it be implanted in his own 
mind, it will be of great assistance at moments 
when the desire for fresh air and freedom from 
books becomes acute. 

The Examination Committee of the Society 
recommend certain text-books for study in each 
subject ; and, although the questions may not 
be taken entirely from these books, the student 
will be fairly safe if, in addition to acquiring 
a good general knowledge of practical work, he 
studies thoroughly the works set out in the 
syllabus. Candidates have the privilege of 
borrowing books from the well-equipped libraries 
connected with the respective organisations, and 
as some of the works are costly, this means a very 
distinct saving to the student. 
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As the examination approaches, the candidate 
must be preparing himself for the ordeal. 
To burn the midnight oil and work into the 
small hours of the morning for the few days 
immediately preceding the examination is 
utterly useless, and is, in fact, practically courting 
disaster and failure. Far better is it to take 
study and everything else very quietly and very 
gently, for, say, a week, getting a good rest each 
night. If the candidate is to do himself justice, 
he must enter the examination hall with a springy 
step and a clear brain. If he starts with a jaded 
mind, and brain and body fatigued with over- 
work, he is likely to leave the hall at the end of 
the sittings with one feeling predominant in his 
breast, namely, an unutterable and horrible dread 
of the publication of the results. 

Not much useful purpose is served by giving a 
candidate advice as to his line of conduct when he is 
actually at work during the sittings. It is perfectly 
easy, and at the same time good sound advice, to 
tell a man to keep calm, not to get flustered or 
flurried, and to bend his whole mind to the task 
in front of him. But at such times a man’s 
natural temperament asserts itself, and the candi- 
date who “loses his head” is perhaps more 
deserving of pity than blame. The examination 
lasts for two days, the sittings usually being 
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10 a.m. to 1 p.m., and 2.30 p.m. to 5.30 p.m., on 
the first day, and 10 a.m. to 1 p.m., and 2.30 p.m. 
to 4.30 p.m., on the second day. 

The results are issued and published about 
one month after the examination, and candidates 
who attain a certain standard are awarded 
Honours Certificates and Prizes at the discretion 
of the Council. No definite percentage of marks 
is published as being requisite to secure a pass, 
but the fact that 30 to 40 percent. of the candidates 
fail at the first attempt is sufficient evidence that 
a high standard is demanded. No doubt 
the examiners exercise a certain discretion in 
each case, and in such an examination the 
standard of the questions set miay possibly 
vary slightly. Probably, however, it would not 
be far wrong to set down the absolute minimum 
at from 50% to 60% in each paper. If the 
candidate is so unfortunate as to fail he is eligible 
to sit again at the next examination upon making 
the necessary application and paying a further 
full fee of £2 2s. 

It may be noted here that in England 
candidates are not granted the privilege of 
taking the examination in parts, as is the 
case with some other professional bodies. The 
subject has been mooted on more than one 
occasion, and presumably has been discussed 
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by the respective Councils; but up to the present 
time this concession has not been granted. 
There is little doubt that it would be a very 
great boon to all candidates, and probably in 
the near future the subject will be forced into 
prominence again, possibly with different results. 
If the candidate were privileged to take, say, 
the accountancy subjects at one examination, 
and the legal subjects six months later, it stands 
to reason that he would be better able to prepare 
himself, and to do so in such a way that he would 
be more likely to retain the knowledge which 
might otherwise be only temporarily stored in 
his brain. 


Final Examination 


Assuming that the candidate has successfully 
passed his Intermediate Examination at the earliest 
possible date, he will have an interval of about two 
to three years before he is due to sit for his Final. 
During that period he should from time to time 
brush up his knowledge of the subjects he has 
taken at the Intermediate, as practically the same 
ground is again covered at the Final, only to a 
more advanced stage, and additional subjects 
are included. The Institute’s Final Examination 
covers the following subjects :— 

(1) Advanced Book-keeping and Accountancy, 
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including Costing and Taxation (first 
and second papers). 

(2) Auditing. 

(3) Partnership and Executorship Law and 
Accounts, including the rights and duties 
of Executors, Trustees and Receivers. 

(4) Bankruptcy and Company Law, including 
rights and duties of Liquidators, Re- 
celvers, Trustees in Bankruptcy and 
under Deeds of Arrangement. 

(5) The Principles of Mercantile Law and the 
Law of Arbitration and Awards. 

In addition, the candidate must take one of 
the following optional subjects: Economics ; 
Banking, Currency and Foreign Exchanges ; 
Actuarial Science. 

The Final Examination of the Society, however, 
is somewhat different ; 1t embraces :— 

(1) Advanced Accounting, including Accounts 

of Partners and Executors. 

(2) Auditing and the General Duties of 
Professional Accountants. 

(3) Costing Accounts and Statistical Methods. 

(4) General Knowledge in regard to Commerce 
and Finance. 

(5) The Law relating to Joint Stock Companies 
and Bankruptcy. 
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(6) Mercantile Law, (including Partnership 
Law). 
(7) The Powers and Duties of Liquidators, 
Trustees, Executors, and Receivers. 

(8) Elementary Economics. 

The fee for this examination is {2 2s. for the 
Institute and {2 12s. 6d. for the Society, and the 
sitting lasts three days. 

Although the Final Examination is considerably 
more difficult than the Intermediate, yet to the 
majority of candidates it does not seem quite so 
appalling. Probably this is due to the fact that the 
Intermediate is the first technical examination, 
undertaken at a time when the candidate cannot 
have obtained a very wide practical knowledge ; 
but by the time he reaches the final this latter 
drawback has been remedied to some extent, 
and the mind has become more inured to the idea 
of examinations. But it must not be imagined 
from these remarks that the Final Examination 
is a matter to be disposed of lightly. It naturally 
requires a good deal more close reading and 
preparation than the Intermediate, and at the 
same time it demands a wider practical know- 
ledge. It might conceivably be possible to obtain 
a sufficient knowledge of the law subjects sim- 
ply by reading the text-books ; but it would be 
quite impossible to answer the accountancy 
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papers in the same way. The questions in this 
part of the examination are invariably set by 
expert accountants, and are real tests of practical 
knowledge. 

The question of coaching arises again as in 
the Intermediate. Many candidates take a full 
course of twelve months’ study, although classes 
are also arranged covering the whole of the ground 
in six months and even three. Moreover, some 
of the coaches arrange a special class for the last 
three weeks, and in that time they revise, very 
rapidly of necessity, the whole of the subjects 
taken at the examination. Candidates who find 
it impossible to undergo the full course on account 
of not being able to get the necessary time away 
from the office, sometimes take this special course 
with beneficial results; but this three weeks’ 
course is of use only where the candidate has 
already covered the ground by private study. 

The question of undertaking the studies for 
the Final without coaching is perhaps rather 
more serious than in the case of the Inter- 
mediate. Suffice it, however, that many candi- 
dates do rely on their own power of concentration 
and their own ability to study privately, 
either because their office duties are such that 
they cannot get away to attend the classes, 
or to save the coaching fees. The candidate who 
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intends to rely on his own resources should carry 
out the suggestions made above with regard to 
the Intermediate. He must, however, remember 
that he has more ground to cover. Mention 
should perhaps be made of the correspondence 
system of coaching. This has now been carried 
to such an efficient pitch that the candidate 
who adopts this course is at very little dis- 
advantage as compared with those who attend 
classes for oral instruction. It is an especial 
boon to candidates living in the smaller 
provincial towns where coaching classes are not 
held. 

Copies of past examination papers can be 
purchased from the Institute and the Society, 
and a perusal of some of these is the best means 
of ascertaining the nature of the examination 
and the ground covered. Some specimen ques- 
tions taken from papers actually set by the 
Chartered Institute and the Incorporated Society 
are also given in the appendix to this handbook. 
The sittings are usually held on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day and Thursday, and the results are declared 
about a month later, scholarships, prizes and 
honours certificates being awarded at the discre- 
tion of the Council. The candidate who is 
unfortunate enough to receive the dreadfully 
polite notice “ referring him back to his studies ” 
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can sit again at a subsequent examination on 
payment of a further full fee. 

When he has passed the final examination 
and has attained the age of 21 years, the articled 
clerk makes the necessary formal application to 
the Council, and is in due course elected an 
Associate member. 

He has then reached his first goal, inasmuch 
as he isa fully qualified Chartered or Incorporated 
Accountant. A large majority remain as clerks 
for some time after their election to Associate- 
ship, although a certain number start practice 
immediately. The subject of entering into public 
practice, however, is of sufficient importance 
to have a chapter to itself. 

SCOTLAND.—The scope of the Chartered 
Accountants’ examinations in Scotland is rather 
different from that of those held by the English 
bodies, and the variations are briefly summarised 
below. 

The General Examining Board of the Scottish 
Chartered Accountants do not now conduct a 
Preliminary Examination ; but their regulations 
state that: Every person desirous of serving an 
apprenticeship shall, before commencing his 
apprenticeship, or within six months thereafter, 
pass the Examinations in English (covering His- 
tory and Geography), in one other language, 
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ancient or modern, and in Mathematics set as 


part of the Preliminary Examination for Gradua- 


tion in Arts at the Scottish Universities—the 
lower standard in Latin or Greek and in Mathe- 
matics being accepted. 


EXEMPTIONS 


Persons who hold any of the qualifications 
specified below will be entitled, on production 
of their Certificates, to exemption from the above 


Examination :— 


(1) A Degree of any University in the United 
Kingdom, and in the case of the Edin- 
burgh and Aberdeen Societies, of a 
University in any part of Ireland. 

(2) The Intermediate Certificate of the Scottish 
Education Department, provided the 
following subjects are endorsed on a 
single certificate—Mathematics, English, 
and one language other than English. 

(3) The Leaving Certificate of the Scottish 
Education Department, provided the 
subjects entered on the face of the 
Certificate include Mathematics, English, 
and one language other than English. 

(4) Lower or Higher Grade passes at the 
Intermediate or Leaving Certificate Ex- 
amination of the Scottish Education 
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Department in Mathematics, English, and 
one language other than English, provided 
that where none of these subjects has 
been passed on the Higher Grade, 
they have all been taken at one 
Examination. 

(5) The Higher or the Senior Local Certificates 
of the Universities of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, provided the Certificate includes 
Arithmetic, Algebra and Geometry, Eng- 
lish, with History or Geography, and 
one language other than English. 

(6) The Higher or the School Certificate 
Examination of the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Schools Examination Board, cover- 
ing Mathematics (Elementary or Addi- 
tional), English, with History or Geo- 
graphy, and one language other than 
English. 

(7) A Pass at the Responsions Examination 
of the University of Oxford (provided 
the candidate pass the Examination of 
the Joint Board in English) or at the 
Previous Examination of the University 
of Cambridge. 

(8) A Pass at any Examination which is 
accepted by the Scottish Universities 
Entrance Board as entitling to Exemption 
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from the Preliminary Examination for 
Graduation in Arts in the subjects of 
Mathematics, English, and one language 
other than English. 

(9) Passes in Mathematics, English, and one 
language other than English at a public 
Examination which, in the opinion of 
the Board, is satisfactory. 

The clerk, after producing this necessary 
evidence, must enter into articles of clerkship, 
but the minimum age here 1s 17. An apprentice 
holding a degree of any University in the United 
Kingdom at the date of commencing his appren- 
ticeship is entitled to a deduction of one year 
from the period of the articles. Previous service 
in the office of a Scottish Chartered Accountant, 
or of an enrolled Law Agent in Scotland, entitles 
the apprentice to a deduction from the period of 
his apprenticeship corresponding to one-half of 
the time so served ; but in no case can the term 
of apprenticeship be reduced to less than three 
years. Special concessions are made to candidates 
who served in His Majesty’s Forces during the 
war of 1914-19. 

The Intermediate Examination must be passed 
at some time during the last three years of 
the apprenticeship, provided that not less 


than one year of the term has been served. The 
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Examination is divided into two branches of 
Mathematics and Professional Knowledge, the 
former including Arithmetic and Algebra, and 
the latter Book-keeping and Accounts and Corres- 
pondence. The sittings occupy two days, and 
the fee is {1 Ils. 6d. 

Up to this point the Northerners seem to have 
an easier time than their confréres south of-the 
Tweed; but the position 1s reversed when we come 
to the Final Examination. Before sitting for this, 
apprentices are required to attend certain Law 
Classes at one of the Universities, or such extra- 
mural classes as may be prescribed. Subject 
to having fulfilled this condition, the candidate 
can take his Final Examination as soon as he has 
completed the term of his apprenticeship. The 
subjects of the examination are as follows :— 


First DIVISION 
Actuarial Science 
(a) Annuities-certain, Sinking Funds, Loans 
repayable by Instalments, etc. 
(b) Statistics, General Theories, Correct and 
Fallacious Comparisons, Index Numbers. 
Political Economy 


(a) General Economic Principles. 
(6) Currency, Banking, Foreign Exchanges. 
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The Law of Scotland concerning 


(2) Bills of Exchange and Sale of Goods. 

(6) The Constitution and Administration of 
Trusts and Judicial Factors. 

(c) Fee and Liferent: Apportionment. 

(ad) Intestate Moveable Succession. 

(ec) The General Principles of Fire and Life 
Insurance Contracts. 

(f) Income Tax. 


The Law of Scotland concerning 


(a) Insolvency, Bankruptcy, Trust Deeds for 
Creditors, Composition Contracts. 

(6) The Formation, Administration, and 
Liquidation of Joint Stock Companies. 

(c) Partnership and the winding up of Partner- 
ship Estates. 

(4) The duties of Arbiters and Referees, 
including procedure. 


SECOND DIVISION 


The Theory and Practice of Book-keeping, 
embracing 
(a) Partnership. 
(b) Joint Stock Companies. 
(c) Public authorities and undertakings. 
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(d) The preparation of Balance Sheets, Trading 
Accounts, and Profit and Loss Accounts 
connected therewith in the forms pre- 
scribed by usage and statute. 


The Theory and Practice of Accounting, 
embracing 


(a) Cost Accounts. 

(b) Percentage Statements and Conical 
Statistics. 

(c) Adjustment of Accounts for ascertaining 
liability to Income Tax, and other 
Imperial Taxes based on Profits or 
Annual Value. 

(2) States of Affairs in Insolvencies, Bank- 
ruptcies, and Liquidations, including 
Schemes of Ranking and Division. 


Auditing 
1. The procedure and requisites in the Audit 
of the Accounts of :— 
(a) Partnerships. 
(5) Joint Stock Companies. 
(c) Public Bodies and Local Authorities. 
(dz) Trust Estates. 

2. The procedure and requisites in the investi- 
gation of Accounts and the certification of profits 
in connection with the flotation of Companies. 
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Trust and other Accounts 


(a) Trust and Executory Accounts. 

(5) Landed Estates Rentals and Farm Accounts. 

(c) Schemes of Division amongst beneficiaries 
under a Trust Settlement and in intestate 
succession. 

(2) Apportionments for fee and liferent. 


Fortunately for candidates the examination 
is in two divisions, which may be taken separately, 
in either order, or together. No certificate is 
issued, however, until the candidate has passed 
in both divisions, and a candidate who has passed 
in one division must pass in the other within 
a period of twenty-six calendar months. If he 
fails to do so, and desires to present himself again, 
he will be required to undergo examination in 
both divisions. In the case of any candidate 
who undergoes both divisions of the examination 
at one time, the Examining Board may pass 
him in one division and fail him in the 
other. The whole examination lasts four days, 
and the fees are as follows :—For those who 
enter for the whole examination, {3 3s. Qd.; 
for either division, {1 1ls.6d. The examinations 
for the three Scottish Chartered Bodies are the 
same, being controlled by a Joint Examining 
Board. Alterations will be made in the new 
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syllabus which comes into operation in December, 
1925. 

So far as the Examinations of the Incorporated 
Accountants’ Scottish Branch are concerned, 
the syllabus is the same as for England, with the 
exception that the English Law subjects give 
place to the equivalent Scottish Law, the exact 
legal papers given in the Intermediate and Final 
Examinations being as follows :— 


INTERMEDIATE LAW 
(a2) Mercantile Law, including Contracts, Bills 
of Exchange, and Partnership. 
(6) Powers and Duties of Liquidators, of 
Trustees in Bankruptcy, of Executors, 
and of Testamentary Trustees. 


FINAL Law 

(a) Succession to Heritable and Movable 
Estate; Law of Guardian and Ward, 
including Curators-bonis and Judicial 
Factors. 

(6) Mercantile Law, including Contracts, Sale, 
Carriage, Shipping, Insurance, Patents 
and Designs, Agency and Guarantee. 

(c) The Law relating to Joint Stock Companies 
and to Bankruptcy. 

In all other respects, candidates in Scotland 


for the Incorporated Society’s examinations 
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have to take the same papers as English candi- 
dates. They are governed by thesame regulations, 
and the hours of sitting and the fees are precisely 
similar. 

IRELAND.—The regulations of the Institute 
of Chartered Accountants in Ireland are very 
similar to those of the English Institute. The 
conditions of admission to membership of the 
Irish Institute are the passing of a Preliminary 
Examination, the serving of five years under 
articles, and in due course the passing of the 
Intermediate and Final Examinations. The 
Preliminary Examination embraces the ordinary 
educational subjects, and exemption can be 
obtained by graduates of any University in the 
United Kingdom, or by candidates who have 
passed certain equivalent examinations, the list 
in this case including amongst others the Senior 
Grade Examination of the Intermediate Educa- 
tion Board for Ireland. The subjects for the 
Intermediate Examination are Commercial Know- 
ledge, Correspondence, and Précis Writing ; 
Book-keeping up to and including Partnership 
Accounts; Executorship Law and Accounts ; 
Commercial Law relating to the Law of Contract, 
Agency and Partnership; Formation of and 
Secretarial work in connection with Joint Stock 
Companies ; and Advanced Algebra. The Final 
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Examination covers Commercial Accounts, in- 
cluding Company Accounts, the Drafting of Books 
for various businesses, Income Tax Statements 
and the Law relating thereto, Cost Accounts, etc. 
(two papers); Auditing and the Law relating 
thereto ; Commercial Law, including the Law 
relating to Bills and Cheques, Sale of Goods, 
Insurance, and Arbitrations and Awards;. the 
Powers, Duties, and Accounts of Liquidators 
under the Companies Acts and Receivers in 
Chancery, and the Law of Bankruptcy relating to 
Ireland, including the Preparation of Bankruptcy 
Schedules and Statements of Affairs ; Economics 
and Statistics, and Theory of Finance and 
Actuarial Science. The fees payable are one 
guinea for the Preliminary Examination, and two 
guineas each for the Intermediate and ['inal. 

The Society of Incorporated Accountants and 
Auditors have an examination centre in Dublin, 
and here the candidates have exactly the same 
Papers as are set in England. The syllabus 1s 
identical, and the same rules and regulations 
govern the Examinations in Ireland as are in 
force at London, with the exception that Irish 
candidates may pass in Irish Bankruptcy Law 
instead of English Bankruptcy Law, if they so 
desire. 
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In his admirable little handbook on “ How 
to become a Private Secretary,” Mr. Arthur 
Sheppard divides the essential qualifications for 
private secretarial work into two broad divisions 
—natural and acquired. The same idea might 
well be applied to the accountancy profession. 
For in addition to the main qualifications of 
having a good training, passing the necessary 
examinations and obtaining admission to one 
or other of the leading accountancy organisations, 
it is quite essential that the accountant who is 
to be successful in his practice must be possessed 
of certain qualities which are not to be acquired 
by the study of text-books. Some men have 
these qualities, or the greater number of them, 
inherent in their character, whilst others are able 
to acquire them, at any rate in some degree, by 
studying other men and learning the lessons 
which await their attention on every hand. 

To assign any respective degrees of importance 
to these qualities would be difficult and un- 
satisfactory, for no two men are placed in exactly 
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similar circumstances. But the one great need 
which is common to every accountant is the 
possession of good sound ‘‘common sense.” 
It is a wide term and difficult to define, but 
its meaning is pretty generally understood. The 
man who possesses it is the man who can look 
at matters in a broad, unbiased, unprejudiced 
light; he can weigh the respective merits of 
conflicting arguments and opinions; he can put 
a reasonable matter-of-fact construction on any- 
thing that is told him and anything that he 
reads ; he can deal tactfully with any position 
that may arise, for tact is an integral part of 
common sense. It is a quality which can be 
recognised almost instinctively, and the absence 
of it is just as quickly discernible. An account- 
ant should possess it in a degree well above the 
average, if he wishes to emerge from obscurity 
and some day occupy a leading position in his 
profession. 

It has been said in accountancy circles that the 
essential qualifications are ‘‘ thoroughness, discre- 
tion, and moral courage.” It is hard to 
imagine any difficulty which the possessor of 
these could not surmount, provided they are 
accompanied by a good general capacity. 
“‘ Thoroughness ” speaks for itself ; “ discretion ” 
is covered by common sense; but the need for 
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‘moral courage’ becomes especially imperative 
later in life, when the practice is growing. Oppor- 
tunities occur frequently by which a practitioner 
can augment his income, if only he will put the 
telescope to his blind eye. Under such circum- 
stances a sin of omission becomes quite as bad 
as a sin of commission. But the matter goes 
further than that. It is not an infrequent 
occurrence for the auditor to differ from the 
directors or managers of a concern on a question 
of principle. It may be a perfectly legitimate 
difference of opinion; but the duty of the auditor 
is, undoubtedly, to abide by his own convictions, 
regardless of the consequences. He need not 
be unduly assertive; that is something very 
different ; but he must bring his moral courage 
into play and stand firm. 

An accountant must possess the power to 
grasp facts and figures readily. This infers a 
ready and a quick brain, and the man who has 
not a quick brain is merely wasting his chance 
of success in some other sphere by entering the 
accountancy profession. He can,at the very best, 
only attain to mediocrity, and at the worst he will 
remain a second-class clerk until he is forty, and 
then he will perhaps learn the tragedy under- 
lying the words “ too old at forty.” An account- 
ant’s clerk will often have to take instructions 
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from his principal on very intricate matters, 
and if he is to be of any use he must be able to 
grasp the position very readily. Later on as a 
principal he will have to take instructions from 
his own clients. They, as a rule, will know all 
the details about their own businesses and their 
own requirements, and they will expect the ac- 
countant to know almost as much within half-an- 
hour. And the man who can do so, and who can 
put just those questions which will elicit the 
necessary information, is the man who will . 
succeed. It may be thought that this is a faculty 
which can be acquired ; but experience suggests 
that it must be inborn, in order to be developed. 

It seems almost unnecessary to say that an 
accountant must be possessed of a love of figures. 
If he takes any real interest in his work, he cannot 
help it. To restore order from chaos, to marshal 
facts and figures so that they may be intelligible 
to the layman, to prepare accurate accounts, 
sometimes from the scantiest material, all these 
things the accountant is called upon to do, and 
they become possible only where he really and 
thoroughly enjoys his work. It is not quite 
correct to say he must have a mathematical 
mind. That is useful, but hardly essential. 
One is inclined rather to say that an accountant 
should be possessed of a financial mind ; for it 
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is of the utmost importance that he should 
understand all matters of finance. 

Accuracy must be a dominant feature of his 
character. This we should be inclined to look 
upon rather as an acquired characteristic; for the 
inaccuracy (from a business point of view) of 
all lads direct from school is proverbial. The 
fact that a youth cannot be relied upon to do 
casts quickly and correctly when he first enters 
an office does not signify that he will always 
remain inaccurate. It is a qualification which 
will come to him almost unconsciously, provided 
he takes all possible measures for stimulating 
its growth. 

Good address, honesty, integrity, and an 
unsullied reputation, are, of course, necessary to 
every professional man, and not least of all to 
an accountant. Initiative, concentration, powers 
of organisation, the ability to control men, to 
speak fluently, to engage readily in conversation— 
in fact, every attribute that is of any service to 
business men will, in its own particular time 
and on its own particular occasion, be of use to 
the accountant. He is expected to know some- 
thing about every class of business and every 
form of transaction; and whilst no man can hope 
to attain an adequate knowledge of everything 
he comes into contact with, he must always 
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work as though this were possible. No detail 
must be too small to command his attention, 
especially in his earlier days; no trifle must be 
considered too insignificant for his notice. The 
man with a large practice finds it just as necessary 
to work hard and improve his knowledge as the 
latest recruit in the ranks of the profession. 
Indeed, one of the leading practitioners in the 
City of London said on one occasion that “a 
lifetime was not long enough to satisfy a thinking 
man that he had acquired all he would wish to 
know of the ramifications and branches of an 
accountant’s business.” If all the qualifications 
and attainments which go to make up the modern 
accountant were set out in detail, the list would 
probably be so formidable as to frighten the 
average young man. But it must be remembered 
that the accountant is not made in a twelve- 
month. The stock of knowledge is acquired 
little by little, something fresh being added every 
day, every week, every year. 
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How TO QUALIFY WITHOUT SERVING 
ARTICLES OF CLERKSHIP 


WHILST it is true that the ordinary method of 
qualifying as a Chartered or Incorporated 
Accountant is by serving under articles of clerk- 
ship for a period of five years and passing the 
prescribed examinations, yet fortunately it 1s 
possible to qualify under special circumstances 
without undergoing this compulsory term of 
unpaid apprenticeship—fortunately, that is to 
say, when one remembers that the accountancy 
profession is essentially onein which the possession 
of brains is of far more importance than the pos- 
session of wealth. The opinion is, indeed, held 
in some quarters that the ideal accountant is 
the man who has had a good commercial training 
and experience before actually entering the 
profession. To such a man the idea of binding 
himself for five years is unpleasant, if not repug- 
nant. One is glad, therefore, to see that this 
fact has been recognised by the leaders in the 
profession, and that instead of endeavouring to 
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create an absolutely close profession they have 
opened a means of qualification which may prove 
attractive to men of experience who would 
otherwise be practically debarred. 
In this respect the Incorporated Society gives 
a much wider latitude than the Institute. The 
full regulations of each body are, however, given 
here. ; 
The Charter of the English Institute gives the 
Council of that body power to make elections of 
this nature, and under the terms of that power 
the following bye-laws have been passed viz. :— 
34. The Council may, at a meeting convened 
as prescribed by Section 14 of the Royal 
Charter, and in exercise of the powers 
thereby conferred, elect as an Associate any 
candidate for admission who, having been 
prior to the 21st March, 1882, in practice 
as a Public Accountant, or having been 
employed as a Public Accountant’s clerk, 
has, from that date up to the day of his 
application, been continuously in practice 
or employed as a Public Accountant’s 
clerk, or partly in practice and partly so 
employed. 
An admission under this bye-law shall 
be made subject to the candidate passing 
the Final Examination under the Royal 
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Charter ; and shall date from the adoption 
by the Council of the Report of the Examin- 
ation Committee that such candidate has 
passed the said examination to the satis- 
faction of the said Committee. 

Provided that any person who before 
these bye-laws shall have come into 
operation has passed an Examination 
equivalent to the Final Examination, 
and would as a result have been en- 
titled under the bye-laws at that time 
existing to apply for admission shall still 
be entitled so to apply. 

35. The Council may, at a Meeting convened 
as prescribed by Section 14 of the Royal 
Charter, and in exercise of the powers 
thereby conferred, admit as Fellow or 
Associate, as the case may be, every person 
who would have been eligible under the 
provisions of Section 5, Sub-section (3) 
or (4), or under Section 6 of the Royal 
Charter, but for the fact that his practice 
or service has, on account of ill-health 
or for causes satisfactory to the Council, 
not been continuous. 

It will be seen that these special bye-laws deal 
only with the cases of clerks who were actually 
engaged in the profession prior to 1882. Section 
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34a of the Charter, however, gives the Council 
power, on certain conditions, to elect as an associate 
any candidate for admission who has served or 
Is serving in His Majesty’s Forces during war. 

Regulations of a similar nature were enforced 
in the Incorporated Society for a time; but 
the Council of that body have passed certain 
bye-laws which very considerably modify the 
position. The new rules were passed primarily 
to meet the cases of the many accountants’ 
clerks who had had some training and experience 
in the profession, but who found it impossible 
to enter into formal articles of clerkship. The 
provisions, however, are such that they may 
well be taken into careful consideration by any- 
one desirous of entering the profession. Theactual 
text of the bye-laws referred to is as follows :— 

(a) All candidates submitting applications under 
the Special Provisions must have passed or 
have been granted ‘exemption from the 
Preliminary Examination prior to making 
such applications. 
Accountancy Clerks to Public Accountants 
(other than Articled Clerks) of not less than 
six years’ continuous service, and whose 
age shall not be less than 22 years, may 
apply for permission to sit for the Inter- 
mediate Examination. 
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(c) 


(e) 


Candidates (other than Articled Clerks) who 
have passed the Intermediate Examination 
and attained the age of 25 years, may 
apply for permission to sit for the Final 
Examination upon the completion of ser- 
vice in the profession for nine years. 

In the case of Graduates of any of the 
recognised Universities of England and 
Wales, Scotland and Ireland, the Examina- 
tion and Membership Committee may, at 
their discretion, reduce the period of service 
in the profession required under clauses (0) 
and (c) of this bye-law by a period of not 
more than two years, provided that such 
Candidates shall have completed at least 
four years’ service in the Profession, 
prior to sitting for the Intermediate 
Examination. 

In the case of Candidates who served with 
H.M. Forces during the period 1914-19, 
and who submit applications under clauses 
(a) to (d) of this bye-law, the Examination 
and Membership Committee may, at their 
discretion, recognise in whole or in part as 
service in the profession, service with H.M. 
Forces, regard being had to the Candidates’ 
actual period of service in the Profession. 
Such Candidates must produce certificates 
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of the dates between which they were 
mobilised with the Forces. 

(f) A candidate under these Regulations must 
submit with his application a statement 
in proper form as to his experience and 
qualifications and shall forward certificates 
from his employer or employers proving 
service in the Profession as specified in -the 
foregoing Clauses (b), (c) and (d). Such 
certificate shall also indicate the position 
occupied by the candidate, the nature of 
his duties and that his application is 
recommended to the Examination Com- 
mittee. 

(g) The term ‘“ Public Accountant ’’ shall be 
deemed to include a Municipal or County 
Treasurer, Chamberlain or Accountant who 
occupies the position of Chief Financial 
Officer of the Municipal or County authority 
concerned. 

The language and meaning are clear, and free 
from the ambiguity of legal phraseology. It 
will be seen that clerks who do not serve under 
articles are penalised to the extent of at least 
four years. This may seem a rather heavy 
penalty, but it must be remembered that the 
clerk who takes advantage of these rules is in 
precisely the same position at the end as his 
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confréeres who have paid premiums and been 
articled. The qualification is exactly the same, 
and no distinction whatever is made between 
the two classes when once they have proved 
their competence and earned their degree. 
Whilst these rules are of great importance to 
many men, it must be borne in mind that they 
are merely bye-laws which the Council of the 
Society can alter at any time without reference 
to the general body of their members or to any- 
body else. It is not likely, however, that any 
serious alteration will be made, at all events 
until legislation is obtained creating a statutory 
register of accountants, and in such an event as 
that it may safely be taken for granted that both 
the Institute and the Society will jealously 
safeguard the position of all persons connected 
with their respective organisations, either as 
members or as examination candidates. The 
man who has had a commercial training, and is 
desirous of entering the profession and taking 
advantage of these rules, will no doubt endeavour 
to satisfy himself in some way that these rules 
will remain the same when he becomes eligible 
to present himself for the Intermediate Examina- 
tion in six years’ time. An enquiry addressed 
officially to the Society, however, would merely 
elicit the reply that as bye-laws of the Council 
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they were subject to alteration, but that there 
was no present intention of making further 
amendments. The position may seem somewhat 
unsatisfactory, but it is more or less inevitable. 
The uncertain position of the profession, and the 
possibility of State intervention putting it on a 
satisfactory and legal footing, make it an impossi- 
ble task for even the controlling authorities _of 
the profession to foretell the position ten or even 
five years hence. 

When the candidate has rendered himself 
eligible to sit for the examinations by reason of 
long service, he has to take the same sittings as 
the articled clerks. The fees are also the same, 
viz. :—-Preliminary, {1 11s. 6d.; Intermediate, 
{2 2s.; and Final, {2 12s. 6d. On passing the 
Final Examination, the candidate fills up the 
usual forms of application for admission to 
membership, and in due course is elected an 
Associate. Full particulars with regard to the 
subjects of examination and the necessary 
study have already been given in a previous 
chapter. 


CHAPTER VI 
ENTERING INTO PUBLIC PRACTICE 


ALTHOUGH there are many fully qualified 
accountants who remain as clerks, still it may be 
assumed that it is the ambition of every one even- 
tually to commence public practice on his own 
account. Possibly in some cases men are far 
better off as clerks than they could hope 
to be as practising accountants. But the 
desire to found a business of his own, or 
to enter into a partnership, must surely be in- 
herent in every man. The man himself, and he 
alone, can know sufficient of his own circumstances 
to say whether such a step is justified in his own 
particular case. It must be remembered too that 
many accountants’ clerks are successful in obtain- 
ing appointments as accountants and secretaries 
to companies and other commercial concerns, 
and that these appointments frequently carry 
with them salaries quite equal to, and in 
some cases above, the average income of a 
practitioner. Indeed, there has, during the past 
few years, grown up a big demand for qualified 
accountants to fill every kind of important 
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position in the mercantile world. But with such 
we are not for the moment concerned. We are 
considering now the case of a man who has made 
up his mind to be a practising accountant. 

When should a clerk start practice ? What 
considerations should affect his decision ? What 
prospect has he of making a competent living ? 
What are the risks he must run, and what hope 
may he reasonably entertain of overcoming the 
difficulties which will face him ? These are some 
of the questions that quickly arise. In no two 
cases would any of the answers be exactly the 
same. Where the clerk is in receipt of an inde- 
pendent income apart altogether from his business, 
the questions do not press so much; but what 
about the man who is entirely dependent on his 
income from business for his daily bread? His 
case is worthy of more detailed consideration. 
Let us take a concrete case. Imagine an 
accountants’ clerk of, say, 26 or 28 years of age. 
He has passed all his examinations and is fully 
qualified. As a clerk he is in receipt of a yearly 
salary of, say, £250 to £350, and although not a 
capitalist he has managed to save sufficient from 
his salary to enable him to furnish an office and 
have something left. 

Well, in the first place he must have influence, 
and it must be in the right quarter and of the right 
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kind. A near or distant relationship with some- 
body on a high rung in the social ladder is not of 
necessity the best kind of influence. But it 
is important that he should have a certain 
number of business friends, and that he should 
possess some influence over them. And that 
influence should be in the nature of a power to 
command their respect and esteem. To do that, 
he must be a good worker, capable, diligent, and 
thorough, able to keep his tongue still as well as 
to speak at the right time. His conduct during 
his clerkship now stands out either for or against 
him. If he has been able to satisfy his principals 
and their clients, then he may hope to do so with 
his own clients. And if he has created a good 
impression in the business circle in which he has 
been moving, he will probably find some amongst 
them who are ready and willing to help him. 
But it will always be conditional upon his having 
created a good impression in advance. The 
work entrusted to an accountant is essentially 
of a confidential nature, and a business man is 
not likely to disclose the whole of his private 
affairs to a young practitioner unless he has good 
cause to believe him worthy of that confidence. 

Our assumed friend will, however, need to have 
a wide circle of friends and acquaintances before 
he can hope to build up anything lke a large 
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practice, and this fact he must bear well in mind 
before taking the actual plunge. He must be 
very careful not to “poach on the preserves” 
of his principals ; and yet before leaving them he 
should, where possible, be assiduously culti- 
vating the acquaintance of all who may be able 
to stand him in good stead. Some principals are 
willing to allow their clerks to work up a small 
private connection during the evenings, and 
sometimes by special arrangement during part 
of the day-time as well; whilst others set their 
faces resolutely against anything of the kind, 
contending that a clerk who is carrying on his 
own work in this way cannot possibly devote 
that energy and attention to their work which 
they have a right to expect. There is much to 
be said on both sides; but where such an arrange- 
ment is possible, the clerk’s position is considerably 
improved. He would probably in such a case 
wait until he had acquired at least sufhcient 
business to cover the expenses which he would 
have to incur when starting his own office. If 
he can get beyond that and guarantee himself 
a certain figure for his private expenses, so much 
the better, for the question will not then need 
so much deliberation. 

In addition to the right kind of interest, he 
must have a faculty for getting business as well 
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as for undertaking and retaining it when it is 
obtained. That faculty is something which it 
is practically impossible to describe. It consists 
probably of the ability to impress and please 
at the right moment. In some men it seems to 
be a natural gift. We speak of a man as having 
a personality of his own, a distinct individuality, 
and this quality is perhaps the chief factor in 
obtaining business. Needless to say, cringing and 
sponging are the exact antitheses of what is 
required; and, on the other hand, an over-bearing 
egoism and continual self-assertion will be just 
as useless. The happy medium has to be found, 
and the man who is fortunate enough to find it 
must take care not to overstep his own boundary 
to the one side or the other. 

Further, our friend must of course be possessed 
of grit and determination and, what is equally 
important, of a cheerful optimism and a large 
share of patience. The man who is going to 
run the risks of entering into practice is probably 
not afraid of work. He will be in his glory if 
he finds himself compelled to work hard; but he 
will have a very natural and a very real dread 
of slackness. A practice is not built up in a 
few months, and there will of a certainty be times 
when by no stretch of imagination or conscience 
can he say he is busy. To keep a stout heart 
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at such times is infinitely harder than to be 
obliged to work late during a rush. 

We will assume now that our young friend has 
carefully weighed the pros and cons, and has 
come to the conclusion that the time has arrived 
for him to take the all important step. A point 
well worth remembering at this stage is the 
importance of leaving the old firm on terms of 
mutual goodwill. Too often one sees a long 
term of faithful service marred at the close 
by some petty dispute and unpleasantness which 
might have been avoided by the exercise of a. 
little tact and consideration. The time of year 
at which the start should be made may vary in 
different cases; but, speaking generally, September 
or October is usually about the best time. This 
enables the clerk to get about amongst his busi- 
ness friends and be ready for any new business 
that may come at the close of the year. 

The clerk may adopt one of the following 
courses :—(1) He may take an office entirely on 
his own account ; (2) he may make arrangements 
with another practising accountant for office 
accommodation ; (3) he may enter into partner- 
ship; or (4) he may practise from his private 
address. Let us consider these four methods in 
a little more detail. 

Firstly, where a clerk takes an office entirely 
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on his own account. It means that he must be 
possessed of some capital, though it need not of 
necessity be great. He may be able to manage 
at first with one room, the rent of which will 
vary according to the town and place in which 
it is situated. In the City of London a single 
room costs in rent from {50 to £100; and even 
at that it may be on the third or fourth floor in 
a house where there is no lift. If he can afford 
two rooms so much the better, as he will then be 
spared the trouble of turning his boy out into 
the corridor when a client calls. But each man 
must decide for himself as to what expense he 
may reasonably incur in this direction. It 
will largely depend on the amount of his capital 
and the business he has already obtained before 
actually starting in practice. 

The furnishing of the office is a matter 
requiring careful consideration and forethought. 
It is surprising how easily one can spend £150 
in furnishing one room; but money so spent is 
well invested. Allowance must be made, too, for 
the fixed expenses beyond rent, such as cleaning, 
lighting, clerk’s salary, possibly telephone and 
telegraphic address, and the various sundry 
expenses incidental to the carrying on of an 
office. 

Provided the young practitioner has plenty 
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of work, he will not have much _ occasion 
to worry. But when business is slack, then 
it is there arises so great aneed for that “‘ patience” 
which is demanded of all professional men 
who endeavour to build up practices for 
themselves. It is perhaps a harder struggle 
than in the case of a man who takes up a 
partnership ; but it has its own compensations. 
The young practitioner who gets together a 
practice in this way takes all the greater interest 
in it by reason of his struggling. He feels a special, 
and perhaps a pardonable, pride in his accom- 
plishment which he would certainly never have 
known had he purchased it or acquired it in any 
other way. If he has sufficient means he may 
deem it advisable to supplement his own efforts 
by purchasing further business. For example, 
if a practitioner dies or retires there is usually 
a realisable value in his connection, and young 
practitioners, and for the matter of that older 
ones too, frequently add to their clientele in this 
manner. 

Let us now consider the second method, 
that of making arrangements with another 
practising accountant for office accommodation. 
It is a common practice now for account- 
ants to share offices in the same way as bar- 
risters, and in such cases it becomes simply 
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a question of terms. The qualified clerk desiring 
to commence practice in this way should get 
into touch with a practitioner of some standing, 
and endeavour to make an arrangement with him 
whereby he can put up his brass plate at the 
entrance to the building, have his name on the 
door, and a seat in the office. Such arrangements 
are not uncommon, and given a mutual desire 
to pull together should work harmoniously. 
The cost of an arrangement like this depends 
entirely on the size of the office, the rent and other 
fixed charges, and the accommodation which 
the incomer will receive. He must expect to pay 
a figure which will include something in the 
nature of interest on the amount of capital sunk 
by his colleague in furniture, etc. Later on, if 
business increases, and he manages his private 
affairs in such wise that his capital also increases, 
he will be able to launch out for himself, and in 
turn perhaps find someone else to come and 
share offices with him in a similar way. 

The question of the first clerk is frequently a 
greater difficulty than the question of the office. 
At the very outset, most of the work is double, 
and a clerk becomes almost a necessity at once. 
A junior clerk, if he is a smart and intelligent 
lad, may answer all purposes for a start, and 
if a young practitioner is fortunate enough to 
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How TO QUALIFY WITHOUT SERVING 
ARTICLES OF CLERKSHIP 


WHILST it is true that the ordinary method of 
qualifying as a Chartered or Incorporated 
Accountant is by serving under articles of clerk- 
ship for a period of five years and passing the 
prescribed examinations, yet fortunately it is 
possible to qualify under special circumstances 
without undergoing this compulsory term of 
unpaid apprenticeship—fortunately, that is to 
say, when one remembers that the accountancy 
profession is essentially onein which the possession 
of brains is of far more importance than the pos- 
session of wealth. The opinion is, indeed, held 
in some quarters that the ideal accountant is 
the man who has had a good commercial training 
and experience before actually entering the 
profession. To such a man the idea of binding 
himself for five years is unpleasant, if not repug- 
nant. One is glad, therefore, to see that this 
fact has been recognised by the leaders in the 
profession, and that instead of endeavouring to 
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a question of terms. The qualified clerk desiring 
to commence practice in this way should get 
into touch with a practitioner of some standing, 
and endeavour to make an arrangement with him 
whereby he can put up his brass plate at the 
entrance to the building, have his name on the 
door, and a seat in the office. Such arrangements 
are not uncommon, and given a mutual desire 
to pull together should work harmoniously. 
The cost of an arrangement like this depends 
entirely on the size of the office, the rent and other 
fixed charges, and the accommodation which 
the incomer will receive. He must expect to pay 
a figure which will include something in the 
nature of interest on the amount of capital sunk 
by his colleague in furniture, etc. Later on, if 
business increases, and he manages his private 
affairs in such wise that his capital also increases, 
he will be able to launch out for himself, and in 
turn perhaps find someone else to come and 
share offices with him in a similar way. 

The question of the first clerk is frequently a 
greater difficulty than the question of the office. 
At the very outset, most of the work is double, 
and a clerk becomes almost a necessity at once. 
A junior clerk, if he is a smart and intelligent 
lad, may answer all purposes for a start, and 
if a young practitioner is fortunate enough to 
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get a lad who quickly falls into his ways, takes 
an interest in the work, and grows as it were 
with the practice, then his difficulties in this 
direction are lessened. If his practice rapidly 
assumes large proportions, he will probably 
find it necessary to engage a senior clerk, and 
when his income is sufficient to warrant such a 
permanent increase in his expenses, he is justified 
in considering that he has got a firm footing on 
the first rung of the ladder which it is his ambition 
to mount. If it is possible, when making terms 
for office accommodation, to make an arrangement 
also as to securing the services of clerks it will 
probably save the young practitioner a good 
deal of anxiety for the time being. 

The man who enters into partnership is on a 
different plane to the cases already dealt with. 
Whether he purchases a share, or is taken into 
his old firm as a salaried partner or otherwise, 
he will not be confronted by the problems which 
have to be faced by his brother practitioners 
who are starting alone. He will probably find 
it necessary to follow the ways of the office he 
is entering, and before taking such a step he will 
no doubt have satisfied himself as to the standing 
and connection of the firm. His case therefore 
does not come under our purview, or call for 
any further detailed consideration at our hands. 
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‘So far we have considered only the cases of 
men who deem it essential to have an office. But 
to some, any expense in this direction may appear 
prohibitive, and then the only alternative is to 
practise for a time from a private address. In 
provincial towns this is by no means uncommon. 
It means a limitation to the class of work which 
the practitioner can undertake, but where he 
is engaged mostly on local work, it may not be 
attended with very great inconvenience. The 
accountant who commences in this way, however, 
will not be satisfied, in the large cities at any rate, 
until he has a city address. Secretaryships, 
liquidatorships, and trusteeships, are not so likely 
to be entrusted to the man who practises from 
a private address in this way as to the man who 
has a good office in a central business quarter. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE SCOPE OF AN ACCOUNTANT’S WoRK 


THERE has been published an “ Encyclopaedia 
of Accounting,’ extending to some 3,000 pages 
of closely-printed matter, and every article in 
the set of volumes deals with some branch ot 
an accountant’s work, or some matter on which 
it is important that he should have information. 
It is perfectly obvious, therefore, that it will be 
impossible here to give anything more than a 
general outline of the scope of an accountant’s 
duties. Moreover, as this handbook is not written 
for those actually engaged in the profession, but 
rather for those desirous of entering it, any attempt 
to give a technical analysis of the work undertaken 
in an accountant’s office would be of little use. 
At the outset it must be pointed out that the 
work varies in different parts of the kingdom. 
In London and large provincial towns account- 
ancy pure and simple forms the bulk of the work 
of practitioners; but in the smaller towns in the 
provinces, and in Scotland and Ireland, an 
accountant’s practice often includes the work of 
an auctioneer, stock-broker, or estate agent. 
In Scotland, too, it still remains the custom in 
many parts for legal and accountancy practices 
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to be combined, the principals usually holding 
qualifications in both professions. Opinions differ 
as to the precise limits of accountancy work, and 
complaints are voiced from time to time that 
accountants are encroaching on work which 
ought strictly to be confined to solicitors. The 
immediate result of such complaints is usually 
a counter charge by accountants that solicitors 
are undertaking work which falls out of their 
own sphere, and for which they are not specially 
qualified. The line of division is evidently a 
movable one, and it would probably be an easy 
matter for either party to prove that it had been 
pushed further back by the other party to suit 
their own purposes. 

Of matters which leave room for no discussion, 
the following are the principal duties carried out 
in accountants’ offices :— 

(1) Audits and general accountancy, including 
executorship and partnership accounts. 

(2) Investigations. 

(3) Trusteeships in bankruptcy and under 
Deeds of Arrangement. 

(4) The Winding-up of Companies. 

(5) General Company work, including 
Secretaryships. 

(6) Arbitrations. 

(7) Taxation Returns and Assessments. 
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In addition there is often transacted a certain 
amount of insurance work, so that the average 
accountant’s clerk certainly has better oppor- 
tunities of gaining a wide experience of business 
matters than any other class of clerks. Ten years 
in an accountant’s office affords a “ liberal educa- 
tion,” in the broadest sense of the term, to a man 
who keeps his eyes and ears open and his wits 
about him. 

The young accountant’s clerk will not imme- 
diately get experience of all these matters. He 
will first need to be drilled in the routine work. 
The addressing of envelopes and the importance 
of checking them, the copying of letters, the 
writing of letters, interviewing callers, and the 
thousand and one small matters which are 
summed up in the term “routine work” are 
each and all worthy of attention and study. The 
plan exists in some offices of giving all junior 
clerks, whether articled or not, a practical insight 
into these matters, and it is undoubtedly a plan 
which should be universally adopted. It is not 
an infrequent occurrence to find a senior clerk 
who is an expert accountant and almost indis- 
pensable on outside work, but who is not much 
better at dictating a letter or looking after general 
office work than a schoolboy. It is a pity that 
such should be the case; but it is the direct and 
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only possible result of allowing articled clerks 
to imagine themselves too superior to undertake 
this class of work. The articled clerk who is 
alive to his own interests will see to it that he 
gets a practical insight into this work as well 
as into the higher branches of his profession. 
Having acquired this preliminary knowledge, 
he will be sent out on audits with a senior clerk 
or with the principal. The first two headings 
given in the above list are very comprehensive. 
An audit may mean the checking of all the books 
after they have been agreed by the permanent 
staff, and the Profit and Loss Account and 
Balance Sheet prepared. This is commonly the 
case in company audits; but in private concerns 
the auditor usually has to agree the Trial Balance 
and prepare the Final accounts. Sometimes 
the auditor finds it necessary to complete the 
writing up of the books, and this work usually 
devolves upon the clerk. It is a valuable experi- 
ence to him, especially where the transactions 
are complicated. Investigations may be under- 
taken on behalf of a client who intends to put 
capital into a concern, or with a view to turning 
a private concern into a company, or for com- 
pensation purposes in the case of a compulsory 
acquisition of business premises. The settlement 
of taxation returns and assessments, and the 
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passing of the necessary accounts in connection 
therewith, are a very important feature in the 
work of an accountant’s office. At the same 
time a clerk should be acquiring knowledge of 
inside work. The winding-up of insolvent estates, 
whether in bankruptcy or under deeds, and the 
liquidation of companies, is most interesting work, 
and calls for the exercise of most of the qualities 
which the accountant should possess. “ Com- 
pany Work” is a wide term covering the 
formation, the management, and the winding-up 
of companies. In these matters an accurate 
knowledge of the law is essential, and this fact 
should be borne in mind by the clerk when he 
is studying for examination purposes. 

It may be noted here that the best and widest 
experience is not always to be obtained in the 
largest offices. Departmentalism is imperative 
in such cases, and a clerk is usually kept to 
a special branch of the work for the greater 
part of his time. He may be engaged on 
one large audit for perhaps several months 
in the year, and a separate staff will usually be 
kept for, say, bankruptcy work, and for secre- 
tarial work. In a smaller office where the 
Staff is more limited, the clerk is generally called 
upon to assist in a wider range of work, although 
even here the various duties are distinctly allotted 
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to the different members of the staff. But in 
such cases the clerk can as a rule gain some 
experience in every branch of work that passes 
through the office. We would repeat here that 
there is no part of the work of an office which 
can safely be neglected, no matter how insig- 
nificant it may appear, and the more thoroughly 
familiar with these small details the clerk makes 
himself the better will it be for him in the 
long run. 
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GENERAL PROSPECTS IN THE ACCOUNTANCY 
PROFESSION 


For those who have a natural aptitude for the 
work, the accountancy profession holds boundless 
possibilities. Every year it is becoming more 
and more the practice for private firms, as well 
as limited companies, to have their books properly 
audited, and in other ways to employ the services 
of accountants. Interested parties may and do 
from time to time emphasise the difficulties 
which face the young practitioner, and point out 
that it is much harder to establish a good 
remunerative practice now than it was twenty 
years ago. Probably it is, but no great heed 
should be paid to such doleful prognostications. 
Much greater difficulties exist in other professions 
and trades where the chances of advancement 
are distinctly less. Almost certain success in 
the accountancy profession awaits the man who 
consistently works with a full determination to 
obtain a high and honourable place in his pro- 
fession. That object will not be achieved in 
the first twelve months of public practice, nor even 
in the first five years; butit is a goal which is 
certainly within reach of all. 
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Anyone contemplating a career in the account- 
ancy profession, however, will probably ask as 
to the prospects of a clerk before he is in a position 
to commence public practice. The answer will, 
of course, vary according to the capabilities of 
the clerk; but considering the question from an 
average point of view, it may be said that for 
senior clerks the annual salary ranges in the large 
cities from, say, {250 to £500, and in exceptional 
cases it goes beyond the latter figure. In small 
provincial towns, however, the salaries would 
not be quite so high. An articled clerk is 
on a different footing. It has already been 
pointed out that in the majority of cases an 
articled clerk’s “‘salary’’ consists merely of a 
return of a part of the premium paid. Where 
this is not the case, or where there is no premium 
paid, the clerk, though serving under articles, 
comes rather under the category of “paid 
clerks.” 

The actual passing of the examinations 
may not make any immediate difference to 
the position of a clerk whilst he remains 
in the same office. He will be judged by 
his daily work. But should it for any 
reason become necessary for him to obtain a 
new berth, he will find it to his advantage 
to be able to say that he has passed the qualifying 
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examinations. It must not be assumed that 
all senior clerks have passed the Final. As a 
matter of fact, this is not the case. In many 
offices there are to be found competent clerks 
who possess no accountancy degree; but they 
are in nearly every case men who joined the 
ranks of accountants’ clerks before the pro- 
fession had reached its present state of organisa- 
tion. The junior who enters the profession 
now would probably stand but a poor chance of 
promotion if he passed none of the examinations. 

It is not only in the offices of practitioners, 
however, that accountants’ clerks find oppor- 
tunities for advancement. The great industrial 
concerns of to-day need expert accountants to 
organise and control their financial departments, 
and in filling up any vacancy of this kind prefer- 
ence is almost invariably given to qualified 
accountants. The positions thus offered vary 
widely in scope and remuneration, the salaries 
being anything between £300 and £2,000, and in 
some cases more than that. 

The municipal authorities throughout the 
kingdom have special need, too, of trained 
accountants to fill the positions of Borough 
Treasurer, Borough Accountant, etc., and 
nine-tenths of the new appointments go 
to men holding a recognised qualification. 
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There is good scope, also, in the departments 
of these officials, and a large percentage 
of their clerks now sit for the examinations. 
In this connection it may be mentioned that 
the Society of Incorporated Accountants and 
Auditors have a regulation amongst their bye- 
laws to the effect that “‘a ‘ Public Accountant ’ 
shall be deemed to include a Municipal or County 
Treasurer, Chamberlain or Accountant who 
occupies the position of Chief Financial Officer 
of the Municipal or County authority concerned.” 
There is a large demand, too, for qualified 
accountants to fill positions of trust and respon- 
sibility abroad, and the remuneration in such 
cases is generally sufficient to be enticing to 
men who are able to take such appointments. 
With regard to the income of a practitioner, 
he would indeed be a bold man who would 
attempt to suggest any figure as a definite 
average. The sum might be anything between 
£500 and £5,000. In most of the larger firms, 
probably the latter sum is exceeded and, if 
rumour may be credited, it reaches in some cases 
to five figures per annum. But here we come 
back again to our starting point, that it depends 
to a very large extent on the personal character 
and ability of the man himself. Let it suffice, 
then, that the accountancy profession affords 
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good scope for the exercise of any and every 
ability that a man may possess, and although 
opinions may perhaps differ on the point, we are 
strongly inclined to the belief that the profession 
can by no means be considered yet as over- 
crowded. There is plenty of room for capable 
men, and a study of the trend of modern business 
life points to the conclusion that there is likely 
to be a considerable increase in the work to be 
entrusted to accountants in the future. 
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SPECIMEN Questions which have been set in 
past years in the Accountancy Papers of the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants in England 
and Wales and the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants and Auditors. 


INTERMEDIATE 


1. In a large business, having a _ considerable 
number of Ledgers, each Ledger is made self-balancing. 


Sketch the system.—(Chartered Accountants’ 
Examination.) 


2. Explain the following terms: Hypothecation, 
del credere agent, tare, protest, salvage, revenue, 
nominal account.—(Incorporated Accountanis’ Exam- 
snation.) 

3. Explain your duties as auditor with regard to 
the following assets appearing in a Balance Sheet 
submitted to you for audit :-— 


Leaseholds. Stock on hand. 
Freeholds. Book debts. 
Machinery, etc. Bank balance. 
—(Incorporated Accountants’ Examination.) 
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4. The Leeway Engineering Company, Ltd., formed 
with a Capital of 100,000 £1 Shares, purchased the 
Goodwill and Assets of Forrester & Co., Builders and 
Contractors, for the sum of £90,000. 


Forrester & Co.’s Balance Sheet was as follows :— 


Creditors .. .. £10,000 | Land, Buildings, and 
Capital os -.- 65,000 Plant ane -. £30,000 
Loose Tools 5 4,000 

Stock-in-trade and 

Work-in- progress, 

less received on 








Account .. 30,000 

Sundry Debtors .. 10,000 

Cash in Bank oo 750 

Cash in hand oe 250 

£75,000 £75,000 


The consideration was to be discharged—{65,000 
in fully-paid shares and {£25,000 in cash. 


The balance of the share capital was issued to the 
public, payable :— 


2s. 6d. per share on application. 

7s. 6d. per share on allotment. 

5s. per share in two months after allotment. 
Balance in four months after allotment. 


Prepare the Journal entries in the company’s books. 
—(Charteread Accountants’ Examsnatton.) 


5. Give a list of the names of the nominal Ledger 
Accounts of any private trading business with which 
you are acquainted. The name of the trade should 
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be mentioned, but not more than twenty accounts 
named.—(Chartered Accountants’ Examtnation.) 


6. In completing the audit of the accounts of a 
Limited Company there are various matters in which 
there is divergence of opinion between yourself and 
the Directors of the Company. What steps would 
you take consistent with your duties as Auditor in 
order to make clear your position to the Share- 
holders of the Company ?—(Incorporated Accountants’ 
Examination.) 


7. A trader determines to discontinue business and 
to realise his assets piecemeal. Before doing so his 
assets consist of :— 


Stock-in-Trade be zd .. £1,500 0 0 
Book Debts... bie fe .. 3,600 0 0 
Fixtures and Fittings... ea i 250 0 O 
Cash in hand .. ba ws sek 50 0 0O 
Cash in Bank .. a% = ssi 700 0 O 
Bills Receivable a ve ie 500 O 0 


He owes to Trade Creditors £2,800 on Open Account 
and £1,100 on Bills. 


In the result he sells his stock at a discount of 
334 per cent. off, realises £100 for his fixtures and 
fittings, and discounts the bills in his hands at 2 
per cent. upon their face value. Of his book debts 
the sum of £200 proves absolutely bad, but he collects 
the remainder at a cost of 10 per cent. upon their 
amount. He then discharges all his liabilities 
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(obtaining a discount of 5 per cent. from his open 
accounts) and withdraws the balance of cash remain- 
ing. You are then called in finally to close and rule 
off the books. 


Prepare the necessary Ledger Accounts showing 
how you would effect this.—(Incorporated Accountants’ 
Examinatton.) 


8. From the following particulars prepare state- 
ment of affairs of John Smith, Manufacturer :-— 


Unsecured Creditors .. £12,000 0 0 
Fully secured __,, - 10,000 0 0O 
Partly secured _,, 2,500 0 0 


Securities held by Cred- 

itors fully secured, 

valued at... .. £11,500 0 0 
Securities held by Cred- 

itors partly secured, 

valued at os ; 1,000 0 O 
Creditors for Rents, 

Rates, Taxes, and 

Wages... ee 250 0 0 
Machinery and Plant, 

valued at £6,000, less 

10 per cent. 
Office Furniture, valued 

at “s 20 0 0 
10 Shares in the x & Y 

Co., Ltd., of £100 

each, £50 paid, valued 

at : =e 150 0 0 
Cash in hand oe es 20 0 
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Book Debts—Good, £3,000; Doubtful, £500, 
estimated to produce £400; Bad, {50.—(Incorporated 
Accountants’ Exanmunatson.) 


9. Prepare an account showing in the Ledger of 
the Executors of a deceased person the deferred 
payment of duty on Real Estate of the value of 
£5,000, the net value of the whole Estate included 
in the Probate being £25,000.—(Chartered Accountants’ 
Examsnation.) 


10. The Directors of a Limited Company which is 
about to offer 100,000 shares of £1 each for public 
subscription, and for which a large number of small 
applications is expected, ask you to advise them how 
to deal with the bank and cash records of the issue, 
in order to relieve the main books of a mass of detail 
and, at the same time, to facilitate your audit. 

Submit a short report in response to this request, 
with illustrations of any suggestions you have to 
make.—(Chartered Accountants’ Examsnatson.) 


11. The X L Co., Ltd., was formed with a nominal 
Capital of £50,000, made up of £1 Ordinary Shares, 
to purchase the business of James Smith, who as 
part of the purchase price received £10,000 in fully- 
paid shares. Of the remaining shares, 12,000 were 
issued to the public, and 10s. per share was called 
up by 3lst December, 1918. On Ist July, 1919, 
£5,000 Debentures (5 per cent.) were issued and 
subscribed at a discount of 5 per cent. On 3lst 
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December, 1919, the following Trial Balance was 
taken out :— 


Dr. Cr. 
£ S. a. £ s. d, 
Ordinary Share Capital Account — 16,000 0 0O 
Debentures A . — 5,000 0 0 
Discount on Debentures ‘ 250 0 0O 
Goodwill . ‘ : . 5,000 0 0O 
Calls in Arrear . ; : 50 0 0 
Land and Buildings . - 4,000 0 O 
Plant and Machinery . . 1825 0 0 
Furniture. : ‘ : 897 10 90 
Carriage Inwards . ; . 256 4 11 
ee Outwards ; : 231 10 O 
Rates and Taxes . : ; 224 11 11 
Office Expenses . : ‘ 272 12 10 
Manufacturing Expenses ‘ 241 0 O 
Fuel, Power, and ia : 248 6 0 
Salaries ‘ : 426 13 4 
Bad Debts Resseve ‘ ; — 173 0 O 
Manufacturing Wages . . 2,836 11 7 
Returns—Inwards & Outwards 641 1 2 316 10 11 
Insurance . : 62 12 9 —— 
eet Debtors and Sundry 
Creditors . ; . 8,934 8 2 4,217 13 0 
Directors’ Fees. : : 250 0 O — 
Stock, Ist January, 1919 - 6,105 10 0O — 
Purchases and Sales. . 13,416 18 2 22,421 16 1 
Cash in hand ‘ : : 35 0 0 — 
» at Bank ; : . 1950 9 2 — 
Discount Account (Balance) . — 27 0 0 


£48,156 0 0 £48,156 0 0 








Prepare Trading and Profit and Loss Accounts 
and Balance Sheet after making the following 
adjustments :— 
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(1) For Depreciation, write 10 per cent. off 
Furniture, Plant, and Machinery. 
(2) Carry forward the following unexpired amounts: 
Insurance, {8 10s.; Rates and Taxes, £29. 
(3) Raise a Discounts Reserve equal to 5 per cent. 
on Sundry Debtors. 
On 31st December, 1919, the Stock-in-Trade was 
valued at £9,105 10s. 7d.—(Incorporated Accountants’ 
Examsnation.) 


12. A, B, and C, Colliery Proprietors, purchase 
wagons under a Hiring agreement, the terms being 
annual instalments of £300 for five years, payable at 
the end of each year. It is ascertained that the 
Wagon Company have computed the price on a 
5 per cent. basis, and the cash price would have been 
£1,289. 

What alternative methods are there of making the 
entries in the books of the partnership ? 

Show the Balance Sheet items with respect to the 
wagons after payment of the second instalment.— 
(Chartered Accountants’ Exam+natton.) 


13. Enumerate a few assets, the wastage of which 
is, in your opinion, more suitably provided for by 
the creation of a sinking fund invested outside the 
business than by the ordinary methods and application 
of depreciation. 

Select one of your examples, and, by means of 
pro forma entries, show how, at the expiration of the 
life of the asset, the accounts of the business would 
be affected.—(Chartered Accountants’ Examination.) 
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14. Draft a system of Cost Accounts suitable for 
a Wholesale Boot and Shoe Manufacturer.— 
(Incorporated Accountants’ Examination.) 


15. Define fully the meaning of the term “ Depre- 
ciation,” and explain by illustration its treatment 
in the books of a Limited Company carrying on 
business as Engineers and Iron Founders.— 
(Incorporated Accountants’ Examination.) 


16. Paul Trent died on the 25th March, 1919, 
possessed of the following Estate :-— 





£ 
Cash in Bank ‘ ; ; ; i ; 5,000 
» in House. : 100 
Leasehold Property Bonging in Rents £600 
per annum, payable eee eel on Ist any 
and Ist November . . 12,000 
Household Furniture and Effects ‘ ‘ 500 
5% Debentures (Interest payers 30th iauee 
and 3lst December) 4,000 
Policy of Insurance, with Profits ; : ; 6,400 
£28,000 
The Debts were as follows :-— t 
Funeral Expenses ‘ : : : : 50 
Sundry Creditors . ; 300 
Rent payable, half-year to 25th March, 1909 . 3 150 
£500 


He bequeathed the following: To his wife, the 
Household Furniture and Effects, £1,000 in Cash 
(free of Duty), and the Income from the residue of 
his Estate during her lifetime ; to his son James 
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and his daughter Mary, £5,000 each in Cash, free of 
Duty. The residue of the Estate was to be divided 
equally between the son and the daughter on the 
death of their mother. 


The Executors obtained Probate on the 3lst May, 
1919, paid the Estate Duty (at 6 per cent.), Funeral 
Expenses, Creditors, and Rent, and also the Cash 
Legacy to the widow. 


The proceeds of the Policies were received on the 
Ist June. The Leasehold Property was sold on 
25th June for £15,000 ; and on the same date the 
Debentures were sold for £3,500. On 26th June the 
son and daughter were paid their legacies, and 
£16,500 was lent on mortgage of freehold property 
at 5 per cent. interest. The widow was paid {£20 
monthly on account of income. Bank Interest at 
25th March, 1920, amounted to £115. Write up 
Executors’ Cash Book to 25th March, 1920; pre- 
pare Estate Account and Income Account; and 
draw up Balance Sheet as at end of year.—(Jncor- 
porated Accountants’ Examsnatton.) 


17. The estate of a deceased person consisted 
partly of the following :— 


A share in a business carried on by deceased and 
two other persons in partnership. To wind up the 
business would entail great loss. 


Ordinary shares fully paid up in a prosperous 
mercantile limited liability company, paying dividends 
of 15 per cent. per annum. 
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Shares in a good banking company, {50 each, 
£30 paid. 


In the absence of specific directions in the Will, 
what do you consider would be the duty of the 
Executors with regard to each of the above assets, 
and what their liabilities p—(Chartered Accountants’ 
Examination.) 


FINAL 


1. Describe a Bill of Exchange upon a foreign 
country. How is it drawn, and what is the 
process of negotiating ?>—(Incorporated Accountants’ 
Examination.) 


2. What is your duty as Auditor with regard to— 


i. Debts that bear Interest. 
ii. Creditors other than ordinary Trade Creditors. 
iii. Premiums on Shares issued. 
iv. Preliminary Expenses. 
v. The Examination of Securities.—(Incorporated 
Accountants’ Examinaiton.) 


3. A Country Squire has a home farm. Beasts and 
sheep are bought once each year and sold in 6 lots 
during the year to 4 butchers. Milk and eggs are sold 
in the village for cash each week, and milk, eggs, 
sheep, lambs, and poultry are supplied to the house. 
There are 20 men employed and several are occasion- 
ally called off for driving game, etc., in the woods, 
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and for other work at the mansion and grounds. 
Devise a system of book-keeping for his bailiff.— 
(Chartered Accountants’ Examination.) 


4. A firm of shipowners, having a ship valued at 
£25,000, load her with cargo of the value of £10,000, 
one-half of which is their own venture, and receive 
on the other half £500 for freight. The owners’ part 
of the cargo is insured for 10 per cent. beyond its 
value at a premium of 1 per cent., and the ship for 
both out and return voyage for {27,500 at a premium 
of 13 per cent. The owners’ cargo realises its insured 
value, and the vessel commences its return, bringing 
a cargo in respect of which it receives £1,000 freight. 
A bill for £6,500, proceeds of the sale of its own 
outward cargo and for the freight on goods homeward, 
is remitted and reaches home safely, but the vessel is 
lost on her homeward voyage. The underwriters 
pay their liability, one-half in cash and one-half by 
bill at three months, but before maturity of the bill 
they fail and ultimately pay 15s. in the £. 


Draft the Journal entries recording the above 
transactions and show the result of them to the 
shipowners.—(Chartered Accountants’ Examsnatson.) 


5. How would you proceed to audit the transactions 
of a business for which no impersonal Accounts had 
been kept, and the Cash Book entries never added up ? 
—(Incorporated Accountants’ Examination.) 
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6. The figures below are taken from the Accounts 
of the C.I. Co., Ltd. You are requested to deal with 
them in the report to the Shareholders, notifying the 
holding of the Statutory Meeting, adding your report 
as Auditor :— 


20,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each, issued as fully 
‘ paid. 

10,000 Ordinary Shares of {1 each, allotted to 
Shareholders and on which 10s. has been 


paid up. 
£5,000 A. Debenture Stock, issued and allotted, 
paid in full. 
Purchase of Property = .. £10,500 
Preliminary Expenses ie .. 1,471 
Advance on Mortgage oe .. 10,500 


—(Incorporated Accountants’ Examination.) 


7. You are instructed to open the books for the 
Executor of A.B.V., deceased. State the books you 
would procure and the accounts you would open, also 
what documents you would require for the purpose. 
Set out also the uses of each book, and sketch 
imaginary opening entries in same.—(Incorporated 
Accountants’ Examsnaiton.) 


8. What is a ‘Secret Reserve”? Give three 
examples showing how Secret Reserves can be formed. 
—(Chartered Accountants’ Examsnatton.) 
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9. A Mineral Water Company sends out cases of 
water to chemists in various parts of the country 
“on sale or return.” In auditing the accounts you 
find each chemist is charged with the stock at the 
value he is to obtain for it when sold, and he is 
allowed to deduct 20 per cent. from this value when 
accounting for his sales. In the Profit and Loss 
Account of the Company credit is taken for the total 
value of the water as charged to the chemists during 
the period embraced by the account. Would you, 
as Auditor, object to this method of treatment ? 
If so, state fully how, in your opinion, these consign- 
ments should be treated.—(Chartered Accountants’ 
Examination.) 


10. George Scott died on Ist April, 1919, and left 
the following estate :— 


£ s. a. 
Freehold Dwelling-house , : . 1,500 0 0 
, Cottages ; 7,500 0 O 
3,000 £1 Shares in Levin Bio. Ltd, valued 
at 25s. . : 3,750 0 0 
200 5% Debentures of £10 exchas in Gatlins, Ltd. 2,000 0 0 
£500 G.N. Railway Stock, valued at 75 ‘ 375 0 0O 
Dividends payable 31st Dec. and 30th June 
£10,000 5% War Bonds. Interest payable 
Ist April and Ist October ; : . 10,000 0 0 
Household Furniture . ‘ : : ‘ 500 0 0 
Insurance Policy. : 1,500 0 0 
National Provincial Bank : Deposit Secount. 3,000 0 0 
” ” » : Current Account. 350 0 0 
, 2 Interest accrued . 50 0 O 
Gatlins Debenture Interest accrued ‘ : 17 10 O 
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At the date of the death, debts to tradesmen 
amounted to £150; liability for Income Tax, 
Schedule A (payable Ist July, 1919, second instal- 
ment) amounted to {56 5s. The funeral expenses 
were £50; testamentary expenses, {3,500 charge- 
able to Capital and £100 chargeable to Income. 


Testator left £1,000 to a Public Hospital ; £5,000 
War Bonds to his son John; £5,000 War Bonds to 
his daughter Mary. To his widow he left the use 
of his dwelling-house and furniture for life. The 
residue of his estate he left on trust to pay the 
income thereof to his widow for life, and upon her 
death the Estate to be divided equally between the 
children. 


The rents of the cottages amounted to £350, and 
were regularly received on Ist April, Ist July, 
Ist October, and Ist January; the assessment for 
Property Tax was £375. 


A dividend at the rate of 8 per cent. for the half- 
year ended 31st December, 1919, was declared on 
Levin Bros. (making together with an interim divi- 
dend received on 30th June, 1919, a total dividend 
for the year at the rate of 12 per cent. per annum), 
and was received on Ist March, 1920. At the same 
time, a bonus dividend of five {1 shares for every 
100 shares held was also declared. Interest on the 
Gatlins Debentures was received on Ist January 
and Ist July, and interest at 4 per cent. on the 
G.N. Stock on Ist February and Ist August. 


Draw up accounts showing the position of the 
estate on Ist April, 1920.—(Incorporated Accountants’ 
Exam+nation.) 
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11. The Managing Director of a Public Limited 
Company was remunerated (under a pre-war apree- 
ment) by a percentage on the net profits available 
for appropriation before charging Income Tax. 


This remuneration amounted to :-— 
£642 for the year to 30th June, 1912 


£545 £ ” 1913 
£574 i 5 1914 
£924 ‘i 2 1915 
£1,937 ‘ , 1916 
£2,721 : - 1917 
£2,986 " - 1918 
£3,115 - 6s 1919 


Would the whole of this remuneration be allowed 
as a charge for Excess Profits Duty purposes, and, 
if not, how much would ? 

Would it, in your opinion, make any difference if 
it was a Private Limited Company, and the Managing 
Director was, originally, the proprietor of the busi- 
ness and the principal shareholder >—(Chartered 
Accountants’ Examination.) 


12. Distinguish betwcen the Double Account and 
the Single Account methods of preparing a Company's 
Balance Sheet, and explain in what respects the two 
methods differ in their effect on the amount of divisible 
profits.—(Chartered Accountants’ Examination.) 


13. State (a) the principal objections usually made 
to the introduction of efficient cost systems and (b) 
the reasons for the failure of a number of systems 
actually installed. How would you propose to 
answer these objections and criticisms in a practical 
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way if you were called upon to assist and advise in 
establishing a Cost Accounting system in a factory 
where previously little thought or attention had been 
given to any organised system of recording costs of 
production ?—(Incorporated Accountants’ Examina- 
tion.) 


14. A Wholesale firm has several Retail Branches 
which it supplies with goods. The branches regularly 
pay in all their receipts (through the Bank’s branches) 
into the main account, notify same to Head Office, 
and send monthly an abstract, showing how much 
has been paid on Ledger Accounts, and how much 
for Cash Sales, also amount of Credit Sales and 
Discounts, and total of Debtors’ balances. State 
precisely what accounts should be opened in the 
Head Office Books to register these transactions so 
far as material for Profit and Loss Accounts is 
concerned, giving short illustrations to show how 
they should be brought into general agreement in 
preparation for audit.—(Incorporated Accountants’ 
Examination.) 


15. What is the meaning of a Continuous Audit, 
and what are its advantages and disadvantages ? 
What principles and precautions should be observed 
to make it effectual ?>—(Incorporated Accountants’ 
Examinatson.) 


16. A Company, carrying on business in London, 
has branches in India and Brazil. The accounts at 
the branches are kept in the currency of their respec- 
tive countries and remittances made to London in 
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currency. Goods are invoiced by the London house 
and remittances made to the branche$ in sterling. 
What method would you propose for keeping the 
accounts of the branches at the head office in London ? 
And how would you deal with branch accounts in 
the Balance Sheet of the Company ?—(Chartered 
Accountants’ Examsnatton.) 


17. How would you audit the Accounts of a 
Financial Trust Company and verify its Assets ? 
In the event of there being a doubt of the latter’s 
cost or book value, or an actual diminution therefrom, 
which may be permanent or temporary, how would 
you state them in the Balance Sheet? And would 
you consider it necessary to make any reference 
thereto in your certificate ? The Company shows 
a profit on its working.—(Chartered Accountants’ 
Examination.) 


18. G. W. died on Ist June, 1905, and after all 
Debts, Expenses, Duties, and Legacies had been 
paid, the following securities were bought with the 
balance :— 

£10,000 5% LL.D. Railway Preference Shares at 114, 

£5,000 4% F. B. & Co. Debentures at 99, 

£4,000 33% N. Government Stock at 90. 
One-third of the Estate falls to be distributed on 
10th June, 1920, the Securities being then valued at 
88, 77, and 74 respectively. The Trustees propose 
to realise all the investments, pay out one-third. 
and invest the remainder in 5 per cent. War Loan 
Stock, but ask your advice before so doing. What 
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advice would you offer, and why ?—(Incorporated 
Accountants’ Examination.) 


19. A and B traded as equal partners, and on 
Ist January, 1919, agreed to admit C as a partner 
on the basis of the Balance Sheet of 31st December, 
1918, on the following terms: C to bring into the 
business £5,000 as Capital and also to pay £1,000 
as his share of goodwill; profits to be divided as 
to two-fifths, two-fifths, and one-fifth to A, B, and 
C respectively ; Interest on Capital and Drawings 
to be allowed or charged at 5 per cent.; A and B 
to guarantee the assets subject to the condition that 
they shall be debited or credited with any adjust- 
ments which may be necessary at the end of the year 
1919.—(Incorporated Accountants’ Examinations.) 
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By W. G. KuBLER RIpLeEy, F.C.LI. ‘ Net 
Fire Insurance, Principles and ple des of 

By F. GopwIn : . Net 
Guide to Life Assurance. 

By S. G. Leian, F.I.A. . 3 : : . Net 
Guide to Marine [nsurance. 

By HENRY KEATE Not 


Insurance. By T. E. Youna, B.A., RAS. W. RR, 
Strona, F.I.A., and VYVYAN MaRk, KF, F.A., FI. A. Net 
Insurance Office Organization, Management, 
and Accounts. By. E. Youna, B.A., F.K.A.S., 


and RIcHARD MastEns, A.C.A. ° ‘ . Net 
Insurance of Public Liability Risks. 
By S. V. Krrxpatrick, F.C.1.1. Not 
Law and Practice as to Fidelity Guarantees. 
By C. Evans and F. H. JoNEs : Net 


Life Assurance from Proposal to Policy. 
By H. HuskING oe F.I.A., se and V. W. 
TyuerR, F.I.A. . Net 
Motor Insurance. By W. F. Topp : . Net 
Pension, Endowment, Life Assurance, and 
Other Schemes for Commercial Companies. 
By H. Dovanarry, F.C.[S. . . Net 
Personal Accident, Disease, and Sickness 
Insurance, The Principles ane practice of 
By J. B. WELson, LL.M. ; . Net 
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Pick 


78 


2/8 
6/- 


5/- 
3/6 


5/- 
5/- 


5/- 


5/- 
3/8 
10/8 


6/~ 
5/- 
6/- 


6/- 
6/- 


8/- 


5/- 


Banking and Finance—contd. 


Physiology and Anatomy, 
By H. Garpiner, M.S., F.R.C.S. : . Net 


Principles of Insurance. By J. ee EKE Net 
Successful Insurance Agent, The 


By J. J. Briscoop, B.A., F.C.1.S., J.P. . . Ne 
Talks on Insurance Law. 

By J. A. Watson, B.Sc., LL.B. : , ~ Net 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance. 

By C. E. Goutpina, LL.B., F.C.LI1. . : - Net 

SHIPPING 

Case and Freight Costs. 

By A. W. E. CROSFIELD 5 . - Net 


Consular Requirements for Exporters and 
Shippers to all Parts of the World. 


By J S. Nowery . Net 
Exporters’ Handbook ‘and Glossary, The 
By F. M. DUDENEY Net 


Exporting to the World. By A. A. Panctino: Net 
How to Export Goods. By F. M. DupENEY Net 
How to Import Goods. By J. A. Dunnace Net 
Import and Export nee 


By A. S. Harvey . ‘ ; . Net 
Importer’s Handbook, ‘The 

By J. A. DUNNAGE : ; ~ Net 
Shipbroking. 

By C. D. MacMurray and M. M. CREE : . Net 
Shipper’s Desk Book, The 

By J. A. DUNNAGE 3 - Net 
Shipping. By A. Hatt and F, evivoon . Net 
Shipping and Shipbroking. 

By C. D. Macmurray and M. M. CREE” ‘ Net 


Shipping Business Methods. By R. B. PAUL Net 
Shipping Finance and ecdunts: 


By R. B. Pau. ‘ Net 
Shipping Office Organization, ‘Management, 
and Accounts. By ALFRED CALVERT  . Net 
Supping Terms and PMEBSES: 
By J. A. DUNNAGE ‘ ; . . Net 
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PRICE 


10/6 
5/= 


2/6 
3/6 
5/- 


7/6 


7/6 
21/- 
2/- 
2/- 


21/- 
10/6 
3/6 


3/6 
2/- 


15/- 
3/6 


2/6 
6/- 


2/6 


SECRETARIAL WORK, ETC. 


Chairman's Manual. 
By Gurpon Pattyn, of Gray’s Inn, Burrister-at- Law, 


and ERNEST Martin, F.C.IS. : ~ Net 
Company Refgistrar’s Manual, The 

By J. J. QUINLIVAN ; z ~ Net 
Company Secretarial Work. 

By EK. Martin, F.C.LS. ; ; ~ Net 
Company Secretary’s Vade Mecum. 

Kdited by P. Tovey, F.C.LS. . ~ Net 
Debentures. 


By F. SHEWELL Cooper, M.A., Barrisier-al- Law Not 
Dictionary of Secretarial Law and Practice. 


Edited by Punic Tovry, F.C.LS. . ; . Net 
Examination Notes on Secretarial Practice. 
By C. W. ADAMs, A.C.LS. : . . Net 


Guide for the Company Scchetaiy. 


By ARTHUR Cotes, F.C.LS. Net 
Guide to Company secxctoniall Work. 

By O. OtpHaM, A.C.LS. j Net 
Honorary Secretaryship. 

By W. B. THORNE Net 
How to Become a Company Secretary. 

By E. J. Hammonp, A.C.LS. . Net 
How to Become a Private Secretary. 

By J. E. McLAcnHLan Net 
How to Take Minutes. 

Not 


Edited by E. Martin, F.C.LS. 
Income Tax and Super-Tax Practice. 
Dictionary of. By W. KE. Sneuuinc =. Net 
Income Tax and Super-Tax, Principles and 
Practice of. By Hatrorp W. L. ReppisH, A.C.A., 
and H. G. W. TEVEnrsoN, A.C.A. ; Net 
Income Tax, Practical By W. FE. Sxeniina Net 


Income Tax Relief, Double 
By H. E. SEED and A. W. RAWLINSON 


Limited Liability Companies. 
By R. Asuwortu, A.A.C. : ; : . Net 
Meetings. By F. D. Heap, B.A. Net 


. Net 


TRICR 


5/- 
10/6 
2/— 


3/8 
26 
3/6 
3/8 
2/8 
25/- 
11/6 
3/6 
10/6 


10/6 
5/- 


Secretarial Work, etc.—contd. 


Outlines of Transfer Procedure in Connection 
with Stocks, Shares, etc. 
By F. D. Heap, B.A. (Oxon), Barrister-at-Law. Net 


Practical Directorship. 
By H. E. CoLteswortuy, A.S.A.A., and S. T. Morris, 


A.S.A.A. ; ' Net 
Practical Share Transfer Work. 
By F. W. LIDDINGTON . . Net 
Prospectuses : How to Read and Understand 
Them. By Pump Tovey, F.C.LS. . Net 
Questions and Answers on Secretarial Practice. 
By E. J. HAMMOND, A.C.LS. ‘ ' : . Net 
Secretary’s Handbook. 
Edited by Str H. E. Brainy, C.B.E. ' . Net 


Transfer of Stocks, Shares, and Other 
Marketable Securities. 
By F. D. Heap, B.A. , ‘ , ‘ . Net 


INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION 
Employment Management. 


Compiled and Edited by DANIEL BLOOMFIELD . Net 
Engineering Factory eUppues: 


By W. J. Hiscox. - Net 
Factory Administration in Practice. 

By W. J. Hiscox . Net 
Factory Lay-Out, Planning and Progress. 

By W. J. Hiscox. Net 
Fair Wage. A By E. BLeeeN ; . Net 
Industrial Conflict. 

By the Ricut Hon. GEorGE N. BARNES . Net 


Industrial Control (Applied to Manufacture). 
By F. M. Lawson, A.M.I.C.E., A.M.I.Mech.E. . Net 


Industrial Organization. 


By JoHN LEE, M.A., M.Com.Sc. 3 Net 
Introduction to Industrial Administration, 

An. By J. Len, C.B.E., M.A., M.Com.Sc. . Net 
Lectures on Industrial are pubistiaulon: 

Edited by B. Muscio, M.A... - Net 


Management. By J. Lee. : . Net 
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PRICE 


3/6 


10/6 


8/6 
o/- 
8/6 


7/6 
2/6 


3/6 
8/6 
o/- 
5/- 


6/- 
5/- 


Industrial Administration—contd. 


Modern Industrial Movements. 

Edited by D. BioomFrieLp : . Net 
Outlines of Industrial Administration. 

By R. O. HERForpD, H. T. EEDA and H. G. 

JENKINS . Net 
Patents for Inventions. 

By J. Ewart WALKER, B.A.,and R. B. Foster, B.Sc. Net 
Philosophy of Management, The 

By OLIVER SHELDON, B.A. : Net 
Principles of Industrial Administration, An 


Introduction to 
By A. P. M. Furemine, C.B.E., M.Sc., M.I.E.E., and 


H. J. BROCKLEHURST, M.Eng., A.M.I.K.E. - Net 
Principles of psnete wears: 
By J. Leg, M.A. ‘ : - Net 


Problems of Labour. 

Compiled and Edited by Danret BLoomrigeLp . Net 
Psychology of maneeemcnt, noe 

By L. M. Gi.BRETH ‘ ; . Net 


Research in Industry. 
By A. P. M. Fuemine, C.B.E., MB, ME and 


J. G. PEARCE, B.Sc., A.M.I.E.E Net 
Sharing Profits With Employees. 

By J. A. Bowir, M.A. . Net 
Time Standardization of Workshop Operations. 

By T. PILKINGTON . . Net 
Welfare Work in Industry. 

Edited by E. T. KELLY ‘ , 3 - Net 


Workshop Committees. By C.G.Rrenotp . Net 


BUSINESS ORGANIZATION AND 


MANAGEMENT 
Business Management for Sat Retailers. 
By H. W. THEEDAM . . . Net 
Card Index System. Net 


Colliery Office Organization and Accounts. 
By J. W. Innes, F.C.A., and T. CoLiIn CAMPBELL, 


F.C.I. , . Net 
Commercial Management. "By CO. L. Parana Net 
15 


PRIOF 


10/6 


6/- 
21/~ 
10/6 


3/6 
5/- 
8/6 
7/6 


10/8 
10/6 
16/- 


5/~ 
1/- 


3/6 
2/- 


7/6 
10/6 


Business Organization and Management—contd. 


Counting-House and Factory vrganizenor. 
By J. GILMOUR WILLIAMSON . Net 
Drapery Business Organization, Management, 
and Accounts. By J. Ernest BayLEy . Net 


Filing Systems. By E. A. Core . ; . Net 
Flour Milling Industry Organization and 
Management. By E. L. PEArRson , . Net 


Grocery Business Organization and Manage- 
ment. ByC.L.T. BEEcHINGand J.A.S tant . Net 


Hotel Organization, Management, and 
Accountancy. By G. De Bont, Hotel Manager, and 
F. F. Suarzes, F.S.A.A., A.C.LS. ; . Net 


How to Grant Credit. By Curusert Greig Net 
How to Collect Accounts by Better: 


By C. HANNEFORD-SMITH . - Net 
Manual of Duplicating Methods. 

By W. DESBOROUGH F Net 
Office Machines, Appliances, and Methods. 

By W. DesBorovuaH, F.C.I._. . Net 


Office Organization and Management, Includ- 
ing Secretarial Work. 
By LAawrREncE R. DiIcksEE, M.Com., aaa and 


Sir H. E. Buain, C.B.E. . Net 
Organization of a Small Business, The 

By W. A. SMITH . - Net 
Self-Organization for Business “Men. 

By MoRLEY Dainow, B.Sc. : : Net 


Solicitors’ Office Organization, Management, 
and Accounts. 
By E. A. Cope and H. W. H. Rosins . ~» Net 


sStockbroker’s Office Organization, Manage- 
ment, and Accounts. ByJ.E. Day . Net 


MUNICIPAL WORK 


,ocal Government of the United Kingdom, 
The. By J. J. Cuarns, M.A., FSS... . Net 


Aunicipal Accounting Systems. 
By S. WHITEHEAD, A.S.A.A., A.C.1.S. ° - Net 


i6 


PR-CE 


7/8 


7/6 
3/6 


12/6 
6 /- 
10/6 
3/6 
3/6 
3/- 
6/- 


7/6 
2/6 
5/- 


6/- 


7/8 


7/6 


5/- 


Municipal Work—contd: 


Municipal Audit Programmes. 


By the Same Author ; , ; ‘ . Net 
Municipal Book-keeping. 

By J. H. McCatt, F.S.A.A. ; . Net 
Municipal and Local Government Law. 

By H. E. Smitu, LL.B. . : ; . Net 


Municipal Organization. By M. H. Cox, LL.B. Net 


Organization and Administration of the 
Education Department. 
By A. E. Ixin, B.Se., LL.D. . - Net 
Organization and Administration of the 
Electricity Undertaking. 
By C. L. E. Stewart, M.I.E.E. ; . Net 
Organization and Administration of the 
Finance Department. 


By W. Bateson, A.C.A., F.S.A.A. . Net 
Organization and Administration of the Gas 
Undertaking. By I. Upron, F.S.A.A.  . Net 


Organization and Administration of the 
Public Health Department. 
By W. A. LEONARD, Chief Clerk and Statistician in 
the Public Health Department, Birmingham . Net 
Organization and Administration of the 
Town Clerk’s Department and the 
Justices’ Clerk’s Department. 
By A. 8S. Wricut and E. H. SINGLETON . Net 
Organization and Administration of the 


Tramways Department. 
By S. B. N. Marsu, Accountant to the eee 
Corporation Tramway ys. Net 


Organization and Administration of the 


Waterworks Department. 
By F. J. ALBAN, F\S.A.A., F.I.M.T.A., A.C.LS. . Net 
Principles of Organization. 
By W. BATEsON, A.C.A., F.S.A.A. . , Net 


ADVERTISING AND S$ ALESMANSHIP 


Ads. and Sales. By Hersertr N. Casson . Net 
Advertising and the mnopecenen 
By HaroLp W. ELEY ‘ ; - Net 
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PRICE 


3/6 


2/6 


2/8 


5/- 


7/8 


6/- 


7/6 


5/- 


6/- 


7/8 


6/- 


10/6 
3/6 


8/8 
3/6 


Advertising and Salesmanship—contd. 
Advertising and Selling. 
Edited by NoBLE T. Praiga , ; . Net 10/6 
Advertising Procedure. By 0. Rieeenan . Net 21/- 


Advertising Through the Press. ‘ 


PRICE 


By N. HuNTER ‘ . Net 5/- 
Business Man’s Guide to Advertising. 

By A. E. Buy : . Net 3/3 
Buying Goods. By A. E. Buty .  . Net 2Q/- 


Commercial Travelling. By A. E. Burn . Net 3/6 


Craft of Silent Salesmanship. 
By C. MaxwELL TREGURTHA and J. W. Frinas Net 65/- 


Effective Postal Fue 


By Max RITTENBERG : i : . Net 7/6 
Efficient Salesmanship. 

By F. W. SHRUBSALL ; . Net 2/- 
Language of pavertisiis: The. 

By J. B. OppycKkE : . Net 15/- 
Lettering, Plain and Ornamental, 

By E. G. Fooks . . Net 8/6 
Mail Order and instalment Trading. 

By A. E. Buy ; . Net 7/6 
Mail Order Business, Conducting a 

By A. E. Butt. Net 2/- 


Mail Order Organization. “By P, E. Witson Net 3/6 
Modern Methods of Selling. By L. J. Homnic Net 10/6 
Modern Publicity. By A. W. Dean . Net 2/6 
Outdoor Sales Force. The By P. E. Witson Net 3/6 


Outline of Sales Management, An. 
By C. C. Kniauts, Sales Consultant : . Net 5/- 


Practical Press Publicity. By A.L.CutyeR Net 3/6 
Practical Salesmanship. 
By N.C. Fow en, assisted by 29expert salesmen, etc. Net 7/6 


Principles of Practical ee he 
By TRUMAN A. DE WEESE ‘ ; . Net 10/6 


Salesmanship. 
By W. A. CorBIoN and G. E. GRIMSDALE . Net 36 
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Advertising and Salesmanship—contd. 
PRICH 


Storecraft. By S. A. WituiaMs, M.A. j - Net 3/6 
Successful Retailing. 

By E. N. Stvons . ; . Net 5/- 
Ticket and Showcard Designing. 

By F. A. PEARSON . : . Net 8/8 
Training for More Sales. 

By C. C. Kniauts, Sales Consultant ; . Net 5/- 
Training in Commercial Art. 

By V. L. DANVERS : : . Net 21/- 
Window Dressing. By G. L. ‘Taos. . Net 2/- 

TRANSPORT 


History and Economics of Transport, The 
By A. W. KirRKALpy, M.A., B.Litt., es and 


A. D. EVANS Net 15/- 
How to Send Goods by Road, Rail, and Sea. 

By G. B. LIssENDEN : . Net 2/- 
Industrial Traffic Management. 

By G. B. LissENDEN : d . Net 21/- 
Modern Railway Operation. 

By D. R. Lams, "M.Inst.T. : ‘ : . Net 7/6 


Motor Road Transport. By J. PuittmoreE Net 10/6 


Port Economics. 
By B. CunninenamM, D.Sc., B.K., F.RS.E., 


M.Inst.C.B. : : ; . Net 6/- 
Railway Rates: Principles and Problems. 

By P. Burrr, M.Inst.T. . . Net 6/- 
Rights and Duties of Transport Undertakings. 

By H. B. Davies, M.A. . . Net 5/- 


WORKS OF REFERENCE, ETC. 


Business Building. 
Edited by F, F. Suances, F.S.A.A., A.C.LS. 2 Vols. Net 42/- 


Business Man’s Encyclopaedia. 
Edited by J. A. Staten, B.A., LL.B. Four Vols. Net £4/4/- 


Business Man’s Guide. 
Edited by J. A. SLATER, B.A., LL.B. : . Net 6/- 


Business Statistics. 
By R. W. Hoiianp, O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. Net 3/6 
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Works of Reference, etc.—contd. 


Business Terms, Phrases, etc. : . Net 
Charting, Manual of Net 
Charts and Graphs. 

By Karu G. KArstTen, B.A. (Oxon) . , - Net 
Commercial Arbitrations. 

By E. J. Parry, B.Sc., F.1.C., EF.C.S. , . Net 
Commercial Commodities. 

By F. Matruews, B.Sc., A.I.C., F.C.S. . . Net 


Commercial Contracts. By E. J. Parry . Net 


Commercial Self-Educator. 
Edited by R. W. FIOEEAND: O.B.E., M.A., M.Se., LED. 


Two Vols. : . ‘ . Net 
Zommodities of Coiinetes: 
By J. A. SLATER, B.A., LL.B. ‘ . Net 


dictionary of the World’s Coramvercial Pro- 
ducts. By J. A. Starer, B.A., LL.B. (Lond.) Net 


Jiscount, Commission, and Brokersee Tables. 


By ERNEST HEAVINGHAM : . Net 
'ruit and the Fruit nrace 
By F. Farrrorp ; : : j . Net 


xuide to the ieapcocenient of the Memory. 

By the late Rev. J. H. Bacon ; . Net 

listory, Law, and Practice of the Stock 
Exchange, The 


By A. P. Potey, B.A., and F. H. Goutp . . Net 
nvestor’s Manual, The 

By W. W. WALL, F.S.S., F.J.1. : ; . Net 
Aercantile Terms and Abbreviations. Net 
foney and the Stock and OHOtE panels The 
By Emit DAVIES . Net 
ublic Speaking. By F. H. Kmgparnick . Net 
hareholder’s Manual, The 

By H. H. BAssETT . : : : ; . Net 
tatistical Methods. By F. C. Mis . . Net 
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30/- 
6/- 
3/ 


1/6 


1/6 


7/6 


3/6 
1/6 
2/= 
5/- 


3/6 
15/- 


LAW 





Bankruptcy, Deeds of Arrangement, etc. 
By W. VALENTINE BALL, M.A., Barrister-ut- Law 


Bills, Cheques, and Notes. 
By J. A. StatTer, B.A., LL.B. : ; . 


Commercial Law of England, The 
By J. A. Suater, B.A., LL.B. (Lond.) ‘ 


Companies and Company Law. 
By A. C. CoNNELL, LL.B. (Lond.) 


Company Case Law. 
By F. D. Heap, B.A. (Oxon) 


Company Law. 
By H. Farrar, M.C., M.A., LL.D. 


Elements of Commercial Law, The 
By A. H. Dovauas, LL.B. (Lond.) ; 


Elementary Law. By E. A. Corr 


Examination Notes on Commercial nae 
By R. W. HoLuanD, O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. 


Examination Notes on Company Law. 
By R. W. Hotianp, O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. 


Guide to Company Law. 
By R. W. HOLLAND, O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. 


Guide to Railway Law. 
By ARTHUR E. CHapMAN, M.A., LL.D. (Camb.) 


Guide to Bankruptcy Law. 


Net 


Net 


Net 


Net 


Net 


Net 


Net 
Net 


Net 


Net 


Net 


Net 


By F. PortTer FavussEt, B.A., LL.B., Barrister-al-Liw Net 


Guide to the Law of Licensing. 
By J. WELLS THATCHER : 


Law for Journalists. 
By CHARLES PILLEY, Barrister-at- Law ; 


Law of Contract, The 
By R. W. Hourianp, M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. 


Law of Repairs and Dilapidations. 
By T. Cato WorsFoLp, M.A., LL.D. 


Law Relating to Building and Contracts. 


By W. T. CRESWELL, Barrister-at- Law 


Net 


Net 


Net 


Net 


Net 


Law Relating to Secret Commissions and 


Bribes. 


By ALBERT Crew, Barrister-al- Law. ‘ ‘ 
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Net 


PRICE 


12/6 
6/- 
3/6 


7/6 
12/6 


2/- 
4/- 


2/6 
2/6 
3/6 
7/8 
3/6 
5/- 
5/- 
5/- 
3/6 
7/6 


10/6 


Law—contd. 


Law Relating to Carriage by Land. 


By S. W. CLarKE, Barrister-at- Law » Net 
Law Relating to Trade Customs, Marks, etc. 
By LAwRENCE DuckwortH, Barrister-at-Law . Net 


Law and Accounts of Executors, Adminis- 


trators, and Trustees. 
By E. WEsTBY-NuNN, B.A., LL.B. and B. G. 


VICKERY, F.C.A., F.C. LS . Net 
Legal Aspect of Canaieice: The 

By A. SCHOLFIELD, M.Com., A.C.I.S. ; . Net 
Legal Terms, Phrases, and pbreviatlons: 

By E. A. Core : : ‘ Net 
Mercantile Law. 

By J. A. SLatTer, B.A., LL.B. (Lond.) , . Net 
Mercantile Law, Principles of 

By E. W. CHANcgs, O.B.E., LL.B. ; ‘ . Net 
Jutlines of Company Law. 

By F. D. Heap, B.A. (Oxon) : F . Net 


2artnership Law and Accounts. 
By R. W. HOLLAND, O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. Net 


*rinciples of Marine Law. 


By LAWRENCE DUCKWORTH . . - Net 
Juestions and Answers on Commercial Law. 
By R. W. HOLLAND : ; . Net 


Juestions and Answers on Ganpane Law. 
By G. WILLIAM Fortune, F.S.A.A., F.C.1.S. (Hons.), and 
D. R. Matueson, M.A. (Hons. ), AS.A.A. (Hons.) Net 


tailway Act, 1921, The. 
By R. P. Grirrirus, F.C.1., F.B.E.A.,Grad.Inst.T. Net 


\ailway (Rebates) Case Law. 


By Gro. B. LISSENDEN . : ° . . Net 
olicitor’s Clerk’s Guide. 

By E. A. Cope ‘ ; ; . Net 
Vills, Executors and Tiaistees. 

By J. A. SLATER, B.A., LL.B. (Lond.) ; . Net 
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PRICE 


7/6 


1/8 


12/6 
7/6 
3/- 
7/8 

12/6 
2/6 
6/- 
7/6 


5/- 


3/- 
2/6 
10/6 
4/- 


2/6 


COMMON COMMODITIES AND INDUSTRIES 





Each book in crown 8vo, illustrated. $s. net. 


In each of the handbooks in this series a particular product or industry 

is treated by an expert writer and practical man of business. Begin- 

ning with the life history of the plant, or other natural product, he 

follows its development until it becomes a commercial commodity, 

and so on through the various phases of its sale in the market and its 
purchase by the consumer. 


Acids, Alkalis, and Salts. 
By G. H. J. Aptam, M.A., B.Sc., F.C.S. 


Alcohol in Commerce and Industry. 
By C. Stmmons, O.B.E., B.Sc., F.LC., F.C.S., late Superintending 
Analyst in the Government Laboratory, London. 


Aluminium. 
Its Manufacture, Manipulation, and Marketing. 
By GEORGE MortTIMER, M.Inst.Met. 


Anthracite. 
By A. LEONARD SUMMERS. 


Asbestos. 
By A. LEONARD SUMMERS. 


Bookbinding Craft and Industry. 
By T. Harrison. 
Boot and Shoe Industry, The. 
By J. S. Harpine, Head of the Boot Department of the Leeds Central 
Technical School. 
Bread and Bread Baking. 
By J. STEWART. 


Brushmaker, The. 
By Wo. KIpDDIER. 


Butter and Cheese. 

By C. W. WALKER Tisparx, F.C.S.; and Jean Jones, B.D.I.D., 
N.D.D., Deputy-Manager of the Wensleydale Pure Milk Society, Lid. 
Button Industry, The. 

By W. UNITE JONES. 


Carpets. 
By REGINALD S. BRINTON. 


Clays and Clay Products. 
By ALFRED B. SEARLE, Author of ‘“‘The Ceramic Industries Pocket 
Book,” etc., etc. 


Clocks and Watches. 
By G. L. OVERTON. 


Common Commodities and Industries—contd. 


Clothing Industry, The. 
By B. W. Poors, M.U.K.A., Head of the Clothing Trades Dept., 
Leeds Centval Technical School. 


Cloths and the Cloth Trade. 
By J. A. HunNTER. 


Coal. 
Its Origin, Method of Working, and Preparation for the Market. 
By Francis H. Witson, M.Inst.M.E. 


Coal Tar. 
By A. R. Warnes, F.C.S., A.I.Mech.E., Lecturer on Coal Tar 
Distillation at Hull Technical College. 


Cocoa and Chocolate Industry, The. 
By A. W. Knapp, B.Sc., F.L.C. 


Coffee. From Grower to Consumer. 
By B. B. KEeaBvez, of Messrs. Joseph Travers & Sons. 


Cold Storage and Ice Making. 
By B. H. Sprincett, Editor of *‘ Ice and Cold Storage.” 


Concrete and Reinforced Concrete. 
By W. NoBLeE TwWELvETREES, M.I.Mech.E., Author of “ Reinforced 
Concrete,’ etc. 


Copper. 
From the Ore to the Metal. 
By H. K. Picarp, M.I.M.M., Assoc. Royal School of Mines. 


Cordage and Cordage Hemp and Fibres. 
By T. Woopuovuse and P. Kirtcour, both of Dundee Technical 
College. 


Corn Trade, The British. 
By A. BARKER. 


Cotton. From the Raw Material to the Finished Product. 
By R. J. PEAKE. 


Cotton Spinning. 
By A. S. WADE. 


Cycle Industry, The. 
By W. Grew. 


Drugs in Commerce. 
By J. Humpurey, Ph.C., F.J.1. 


Dyes. 
By A. J. Harr, B.Sc., F.LC., F.C.S., Technical Chemist. 
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Common Commodities and Industries—contd. 


Electric Lamp Industry, The. 


By G. ARNCLIFFE PERCIVAL. 
Electricity. 

By R. E. Neavz, B.Sc. (Hons.), A.M.I.E.E., A.C.G.I, 
Engraving. 

By T. W. LASCELLEs. 
Explosives, Modern. 


By S. I. Levy, B.A., BSc., F.LC., late of the Factories Branch 
Depariment of Explosives Supply. 


Film Industry, The. 


By DaviIpson BouGuEy. 


Fishing Industry, The. 
By W. E. Gisss, D.Sc. 


Furniture. 
By H. E. BrnstEeap, Editor of ‘“ The Furniture Record.” 


Furs and the Fur Trade. 
By Joun C. SACHS. 


Gas and Gas Making. 
By W. H. Y. WEBBER, C.E., of the Gas Light and Coke Company. 


Glass and Glass Making. 
By P. Marson, Consultant upon Refractory Matertals, etc. ; Honours 
and Medallist in Glass Manufacture. 


Gloves and the Glove Trade. 
By B. E. ELtis. 


Gold. 
By BENJAMIN WHITE. 

Gums and Resins. Their Occurrence, Properties, and Uses. 
By Ernest J. Parry, B.Sc., F.I.C., F.C.S. 


Incandescent Lighting. 
By S. I. Levy, B.A., B.Sc., F.LC. 


Ink. 
By C. AInsworTH MircHELL, M.A., F.1.C. 


Internal Combustion Engines. 
By J. Oxi11, M.I.A.E., Author of “ Gas and Oil Engine Operation.” 


Iron and Steel. Their Production and Manufactuie. 
By C. Hoop, of the well-known firm of Messrs. Bell Bros., Lid. 


Ironfounding. 
By B. WHITELEY. 
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Common Commodities and Industries—contd. 


Jute Industry, The. 
By T. WoopuovusE and P. Kircour, both of Dundee Technical 
College. 


Knitted Fabrics. 


By JOHN CHAMBERLAIN, Head of the Textile Department, Leicester 
Municipal Technical Schools ; and JAMES H. QUILTER. 


Lead, Including Lead Pigments. 
By J. A. SMyTHE, Ph.D., D.Sc., Reader in Chemistry, Armstrong 
College. 


Leather. From the Raw Material to the Finished Product. 
By K. J. Apvcock. 


Linen. From the Field to the Finished Product. 
By ALFRED S. Moore. 


Locks and Lock Making. 
By F. J. Butrer. 


Match Industry, The. 


By W. HEpwortH Drxon. 


Meat Industry, The. 
By WALTER Woop. 


Motor Boats. 
By Major F. StrickLanp, M.I.E.E., M.I.M.E. 


Motor Industry, The. _, 
By Horacg Wyatt, B.A., Hon. Sec. of the Imperial Motor Transport 
Council. 
Nickel. 
By F. B. Howarp WuiteE, B.A. 
Oil Power. 
By Sipney H. Nortu, A.Inst.P.T. 


Oils. Animal, Vegetable, Essential, and Mineral. 
By C. AINSWORTH MITCHELL, M. A, F.C 


Paints and Varnishes. 
By A. S. JENNINGS, F.I.B.D., Editor of ‘‘The Decorator,”’ Examiner 
tn Painters’ and Decorators’ Work, City and Guilds of London I mete, 


Paper. Its History, Sources, and Production. 
By Harry A. Mappox, Silver Medallist, Papermaking, 1909. 


Patent, Smokeless, and Semi-Smokeless Fuels. 
By J. A. GREENE, A.M. Inst.P.T.; and F. MoLttwo Perkin, C.B.E., 
Ph.D., F.1.C. 


Perfumery, The Raw Materials of. 
By E. J. Parry, B.Sc., F.LC., F.C.S. 
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Common Commodities and Industries—contd. 


Petroleum. 
By A. LipGett, Editor of the ‘Petroleum Times.” 


Photography. 
By WILLIAM GAMBLE, F.R.P.S., Author of ‘‘ Music Engraving and 
Printing.” 


Platinum Metals, The. 
By Ernest A. Smita, A.R.S.M., M.Inst.M.M. 


Player Piano, The. 
By D. MILLER WILSon. 


Pottery. 
By C. J. Noxe and H. J. Pranrt. 


Rice. 
By C. E. Douactas, M.I.Mech.E. 


Rubber. Production aud Utilization of the Raw Product. 
By C. BEADLE; and H. P. Stevens, M.A., VPh.D., F.C. 


Salt. 
By A. F. Catvert, F.C.S., Author of ‘Salt in Cheshire.” 


Shipbuilding and ne Shipbuilding Industry. 
By J. Mitcuexr, M.I.N.A 


Silk. Its Production and Suauchictace 
By LuTHER Hooper, Weaver, Designer, and Manufacturer. 


Silver. 
By BENJAMIN WuitTz, Fellow of the Royal Statistical and Royal 


Economic Societies. 
Soap. Its Composition, Manufacture, and Properties. 


By WitiiaM A. Srmmons, B.Sc. (Lond.), F.C.S., Lecturer on Soap 
Manufacture at the Battersea Polytechnic. 


Sponges. 
By E. J. J. CRESSWELL. 


Starch and Starch Products. 
By H. A. AupEN, M.Sc., D.Sc., F.C.S. 


Stones and Quarries. 
By J. Atren Howe, O.B.E., B.Sc., M.Inst.Min. and Met., Fellow 
of the Geological Society of London. 


Straw Hats. Their History and Manufacture. 
By H. INwarps, Hat Manufacturer. 


Sugar. Cane and Beet. 
By Geo. Martineau, C.B. 
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Common Commodities and Industries—contd. 


Sulphur and Allied Products. 
By Harotp A. AUDEN, M.Sc., D.Sc., F.C.S, 


Talking Machines. 


By OGILVIE MITCHELL. 


Tea. From Grower to Consumer. 
By A. IsBBETSON, of Messrs. Joseph Travers & Sons. 


Telegraphy, Telephony, and Wireless. 
By JosepH Poors, A.M.I.E.E., Author of ‘The Practical Telephone 
Handbook.” 


Textile Bleaching. 
By ALEC B. STEVEN, B.Sc. (Lond.), F.1.C., Lecturer on Bleaching, 
Dyeing, etc., at the Royal Technical College, Glasgow. 


Timber. From the Forest to Its Use in Commerce. 
By W. BULLOCK. 

Tin and the Tin Industry. 
By A. H. MuNDEY. 


Tobacco. From Grower to Smoker. 
By A. E. TANNER, Chemical Officer in the Customs and Excise 
Department. 


Velvet and the Corduroy Industry. 
By J. HERBERT COOKE. 


Wall Paper. 
By G. WHITELEY WarRD, Author of ‘ Art and the Wall Paper,”’ etc. 


Weaving. 
By W. P. CRANKSHAW. 

Wheat and Its Products. 
By ANDREW MILLAR. 

Wine and the Wine Trade. 
By ANDRE L. SIMON. 


Wool. From the Raw Material to the Finished Product. 
By J. A. HUNTER. 


Worsted Industry, The. 


By J. DuMVILLE and S. KERSHAW. 


Zinc and Its Alloys. 
By T. E. Longs, M.A., LL.D., B.Sc. 


Each book crown 8vo, cloth. Price 3s. net. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


FRENCH 
Progressive French Grammar. 
By Dr. F. A. HepGcock, M.A., D.és.L.  . - Net 
Commercial French Grammar, 
By F. W. M. Draper, M.A., B.ds.L. . Net 


French-English and English- Freneh Com: 
mercial pactouany: 


By F. W. Smit , . Net 
Manual of French Comercial Corre- 
spondence. By G. W. Macponatp - Net 


Correct French Speech. 
By B. DUMVILLE, M.A., F.C.P. 


GERMAN 
A New German Grammar. 
By J. KEEGAN, M.A. ‘ : . Net 
Commercial German (caine: 
By J. BirHe.y, M.A. ; ; . Net 


German-English and English- Carmen Com- 
mercial Dictionary. 


By J. BITHELL, M.A. ‘ ‘ . Net 
Commercial Correspondence in Ceniian: Net 
SPANISH 
Spanish Commercial Grammar. 
By C. A. TOLEDANO . : Net 


Spanish-English and English- Spanish Com: 
mercial Dictionary. 


By G. R. MacDONALD ; . Net 
Manual of Spanish Cammercial arrespen: 
dence. 
By G. R. MACDONALD ; 3 ‘ ; - Net 
ITALIAN 
Italian Commercial Grammar. 
By Luiaer Ricct ‘ . Net 
Mercantile Carceapondente: English- Italian. 
Net 
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PRIOE 


5/6 


2/6 


7/6 


5/- 
1/6 


3/6 


10/6 
3/6 


4/6 
12/6 
4/8 


4/- 


5/- 


PORTUGUESE 


PRICE 


Practical Portuguese Grammar. Net 7/68 
Mercantile Correspondence, English-Portu- 
guese. Net 3/6 


PITMAN’S SHORTHAND 


For Complete List of Textbooks, Phrase Books, 
Dictation Books, Reading Books, etc., see Pitman’s 
‘SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING CATALOGUE.” 


Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor. 4/6 
Pitman’s Shorthand Commercial Course. 4/6 
Pitman’s Shorthand Rapid Course. 4/8 
Shorter Course in Pitman’s Shorthand. 1/- 
English and Shorthand Dictionary. 10/ - 
Shorthand Clerk’s Guide. 

By V. E. CoLuInGcE, A.C.1.S. . ; ‘ : - 2/6 
Progressive Dictator. 2/8 
Phonographic Phrase Book. Paper 1/6, Cloth 2/- 

TYPEWRITING 
Pitman’s Commercial Sypewantlng: 

By W. and E. WALMSLEY ; : ‘ 5 - 
Pitman’s Typewriter Manual. 5/- 
Business typewriung: 

By F. HEELIs . ° 2/- 
Practical Course in Touch Typewriting. 

By C. E. Smiru ; ; 2/- 
Dictionary of Typewriting. 

By H. ETHERIDGE . . Net 7/6 
Mechanical Devices of the Typewriter. 

By R. T. NicHOLsoN, M.A. Net 6/- 


Work and Management of a Copying Office. 


The 
By G.C. MENzIEs . ‘ ; : , . Net 10/6 


Complete List post free on application. 
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CAREERS!!! 


Handy Guides which tell you all about the many 
occupations from which you must choose YOURS 














AUTHORSHIP AND JOURNALISM 
By ALBERT E. Butt. 

Describes the best and most successful methods of earning a living 
with the pen. 


HOW TO BECOME AN AUCTIONEER AND ESTATE 
AGENT 
By W. F. Noxgs, F.A.T. 

This book sets out the various stages of progress from the status of - 
aspirant to that of fully-qualified practitioner. Valuable advice is 
given on study for examinations, and specimen examination papers 
are included. 


HOW TO BECOME A PRIVATE SECRETARY 
By J. E. McLacuran, F.I.P.S. (Hons.). 

This book is full of hints and suggestions, showing how to equip 
oneself for an appointment. 


HOW TO BECOME A COMPANY SECRETARY 
By E. J. HamMmonpn, A.C.L.S. 

All desiring eventually to become company secretaries will find ful? 
particulars as to the examinations to be passed in order to obtain a 
professional diploma. 


HOW TO BECOME A QUALIFIED ACCOUNTANT 


By R. A. Witty, F.S.A A. 
Giving full information and guidance as to accountancy examina- 


tions, together with specimen examination papers. 


HOW TO SUCCEED IN A BANK 
A Guide to Bank Employees. By F. E. STEELE. 
Gives advice to members of a bank’s staff, on securing the qualifica- 


tions necessary for promotion. 


HOW TO ENTER THE MERCANTILE MARINE 


By R. A. FLETCHER. 

Describing the life and prospects of all classes, from deck hands to 
officers; and giving information as to Board of Trade examinations, 
training ships and institutions, tests to be passed, etc. 


THE GAME OF COMMERCE 


By HERBERT KENDRICK. - 
A study of commercial conditions and guide to careers in commerce. 


EACH 3/6 NET OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 
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